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NEWS OF TILE WEEK. 
ge 

YHE war news of the past week has been without exception 
T good. The captures and surrenders have been very 
large — over five hundred—and include Kritzinger, the 
notorious partisan chiegtain, probably, next to’ Botha, De 
Wet, and Delarey, the most important Boer leader still in 
the field. Along with this news from the field come most 
encouraging accounts of the way in which the Orange Colony 
and the Transvaal are settling down,—the conditions of 
life becoming almost normal. We note also that the enlist- 
ment of ex-burghers on our side continues, and that Lord 
Kitchener, on visiting the camp of the National Scouts formed 
of Boers, promised them that in the settlement their claims 
should have the first consideration. But though things are 
beginning to go so well, the Government here are rightly not 
relaxing, bat increasing their efforts to keep the Army in 
good condition. On Friday it was announced that two 
thousand more Imperial Yeomanry would be raised to sen 
out to the front as drafts, and a draft of twelve hundred 
Guards is also under orders. At the same time six Militia 
battalions are to be embodied here. 


Lord Rosebery’s much-expected speech was delivered on 
Monday at Chesterfield in the carriage-shed of the Lanca- 
shire, Derbyshire, and East Coast Railway. Oratorically the 
speech, which lasted just two hours, was a very great success, 
aud clearly showed that Lord Rosebery is one of the greatest 
masters of public speaking now alive. His only equal as a 
platform speaker is Mr. Chamberlain. Lord Rosebery’s first 
point was to declare that the Liberal party must claim a clean 
slate. They must have a policy adapted to 1902, and not to 
1892, they must not promise more than they can perform, and 
they must not act like fanatics. As for the Ivish Ailiance, 
that was over and done with. Lastly, Liberals must not 
dissociate themselves from “ the new sentiment of the Empire 
Which occupies the nation.” If he were in office, said Lord 
Rosebery, his watchword would be efficiency. And first of 
all, efficiency must be secured in Parliament and the legisla- 
tive machine. Next, there must be efficiency in the War 
Office and other Departments, and also in our commercial life. 
Lord Rosebery went on to draw a strong picture of the 
danger incurred by the hatred which we inspired in Europe, 
and indicated the oratory of the Colonial Secretary as one 
of the chief causes of that hatred. He shouid keep his 
invective for home consumption. 





In drawing an indictment against the present Government, 
Lord Rosebery dwelt upon the fact that they had not “ probed 
the Raid,” and had not made the Committee a reality. They 
refused to press for those documents which it was claimed 





would have thrown a new light upon the Raid and its 
causes,—“ not that I believe it would have done anything of 
the kind,” somewhat inconsequently added Lord Rosebery. 
To refuse to press for these papers, “which the Colonial 
Olfice had seen, and of which the Colonial Office must have 
retained copies,” had created a very bad impression. We 
agree; but Lord Rosebery must not forget that his con- 
demnation injuriously affects the Liberal members of the 
Committee quite as much as the members of the Govern- 
ment who served on it. It was the duty of the Liberal 
members to insist that the Committee as a whole should 
judge of the importance of the documents in question. If the 
Committee, as Lord Rosebery suggests, was a failure because 
the production of the documents was not insisted on, the 
responsibility of the failure rests no less on the Libera] 
party than on the Government. 


After denouncing the Government for snatching an election 
in the autumn of last year, and declaring that it was a mon- 
strous insult to the nation to say that there was no alterna. 
tive to the present Government possible—“ Sir, in all my life, 
from all the bitterest foes of Great Britain, and God knows 
we have enough, I have never heard such disparagement of 
her as that. doctrine contains ”"—Dord Rosebery went on to 
deal with the abuse that had been levelled against our Army, 
“When I hear the Army spoken of as mercenaries and held 
up to execration for their barbarous methods I feel very 
strongly. I equally acquit the Government or any one of 
British birth of barbarity in this matter.” Next he took up 
the question of a final settlement. We ought not to approach 
the Boers and offer them terms, but we should let them know 
that if they suggested terms we would give them the most 
favourable consideration. They should, in fact, be still 
allowed the terms they rejected last March, and the pro. 
clamation punishing th+ leaders with exile should be with- 
drawn. There must not, however, be a withdrawal of Lord 
Milner, though Lord Rosebery strongly condemned his state- 
ment at Durban that the war would have no formal end. To 
change Lord Milner now would be held throughout South 
Africa: as a lowering of the flag. Mr. Chamberlain, again, 
could not be superseded on the demand of a beaten foe. 

As for amnesty, Lord Rosebery would grant one at once, and 
would also give civil rights to Boers who had signed a drastic 
oath of allegiance. Representative self-government could 
not be given at once, but he would hasten ‘its bestowal, and 
in the meantime consult the Boers by giving their leaders 
places on a Council. Moreover, he would spend lavishly in 
resettling the country and restocking the farms. Most of 
this is reasonable enough, but we cannot admit that Lord 
Rosebery’s settlement suggestions contain anything very new ; 
nor do we believe that their spirit differs materially from that 
in which the Government propose to approach the question of 
a final settlement. As Lord Rosebery knows very well, they 
have no desire to retard the grant of self-government, but, cn 
the contrary, wish above all things to see the Boers living on 
the land in amity with bodies of British settlers, 

Lord Rosebery ended his speech by the following declara- 
tion :—“I am quite aware that my policy does not run on 
party lines; but it is not to party that I appeal. Party in 
this matter can avail little or nothing. I appeal unto Caesar 
from Parliament with its half-hearted but overwhelmi: 
Government supporters, and a distracted and disunited 
Opposition. I appeal to the silent but supreme tribunal 
which shapes and controls, in the long run, the destinies of 
our paople-~I mean the tribunal of public opinion, that of 
common-sense.” That is a very eloquent peroration, but it 
throws the whole of the rest of the speech out of focus. 
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The rest of the speech is a thoroughly sound Opposition 
party speech intended to “cry” the Liberal party on 
to the Government. The peroration goes back to Lord 
Rosebery’s old pose of the man above party. It is a 
very disheartening inconsistency for those who would fain 
look on Lord Rosebery as a serious statesman. We have 
dealt at length with the speech elsewhere, and will only add 
here that after Lord Rosebery had sat down Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey both rose, and most heartily endorsed it as 
expressing their own views. “His mind had been spoken for 
him,” said Sir Edward Grey. As to the general effect of the 
speech it is very difficult to judge. No doubt for the first 
two days there was a veritable delirium of delight, but since 
then there has been a growing reaction and widely expressed 
doubt whether, after all, anything will come of the speech,— 
whether, in fact, as Lord Balfour of Burleigh wittily put it, 
we have not been merely witnessing a display of a political 
Aurora Borealis. 


Mr. Asquith and Sir Henry Fowler both addressed a great 
public meeting at Bilston on Thursday. We cannot find 
space to deal with their speeches at length, but both spoke 
with the utmost devotion and enthusiasm of Lord Rosebery 
and his speech. The attitude of both statesmen towards Lord 
Rosebery was indeed unmistakably that of followers towards 
a leader. And very sigmiicantly neither speaker seems to 
have alluded to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, their 
nominal chief. But though the great lieutenants may make 
such overtures of deposition, they will not get rid of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman unless the would-he leader 
himself takes some real and definite action directed to 
making himself leader. Will Lord Rosebery do so? That 
he can do so, though it would be most disagreeable work, is 
is plain. If he does, he will cause a terrible commotion, 
but he will succeed. If, on the other hand, he does nothing 
but talk, he will show once again the truth of the proverb: 
«A bird of paradise is not an eagle.” 


The German Emperor never failsus. Like Cleopatra and 
the great Lord Brougham, “custom cannot stale his infinite 
variety.” On Thursday he addressed the sculptors who 
executed his Avenue of Victory at Berlin on the principles of 
their art, and of art in general. As regards the work, said the 
Emperor, “I never entered into details, but was content 
simply to point out the way and to give the impulse.” Just 
as Birdofredum Sawin thought that ‘“libbaty’s a kind 
o thing thet don’t agree with niggers,” so the German 
Emperor does not consider that liberty 1s good for art, and 
especially sculpture. ‘ With the much-misused word ‘liberty’ 
and under its flag people often land in lawlessness and in 
overweening conceit.” Possibly, but is the rival flag always an 
entire preservative against at any rate the last of these defects? 
The Emperor went on to declare that the great artist needs 
no puffing, “no Press, no connections.” The great artists of 
Greece and Italy never indulged in self-advertisement. That 
is true, no doubt, but then in Greece and Italy the other 
classes of the community were equally free from self-adver- 
tisement. The artists of those days were also free from 
interference and censorship. We read that Pericles admired 
and encouraged the work of Pheidias, and that Charles V. 
picked up the brush of Titian, but we do not recall that the 
Emperor lectured the painter on chiaroscuro, or that Pericles 
expatiated on the proper chiselling of draperies. The 
Emperor ended his speech by declaring that “the impression 
which the Avenue of Victory makes upon foreigners is quite 
overpowering.’ We do not doubt it for a moment. 

The leading German newspapers take an unfavourable view 
of the prospects of the Tariff Bill in the Reichstag. The 
Committee to which the Bill has been referred reflects the 
views of the Deputies as a whole,—20 being supporters and 
8 opponents of the measure. But numbers are deceptive; 
the extreme Agrarians are discontented with the Bill as it 
stands; and the abandonment by the Centre of ‘the right to 
elect a chairman is regarded as an indication that the exces- 
sive demands of the Agrarians may lead to the rejection 
of the whole scheme. A section of the Bill which has 
provoked violent hostility is that dealing with foreign books, 
itis proposed to levy a duty of 30 marks per 100 kilogrammes 





7  —_i 
upon bound books, while every package of foreign books 
weighing more than 250 grammes must be accompanied bya 
Customs declaration, and be subject to examination by the 
German Customs authorities in order to ascertain whether it 
contains any volumes the binding of which would be subject 
to the new duty. The comments of the Cologne Gazette oy 
this vexatious imposition, reported in Tuesday's Times, ayy 
very much to the point. Germany,as it well contends, can jj] 
afford to enter on the retrograde path of obstructing fre, 
traffic in thought. But if bindings must be taxed, th 
authorities should at least discover some practical means 
of doing it. The only justification for imposing a ney 
tax is that it should yield a handsome return, but the ney 
book tariff is so designed as to cause the maximum of incon, 
venience with the minimum of profit,—the financial resy} 
being estimated at the ridiculous sum of £4,000! 


We note with the utmost satisfaction the ratification by th 
American Senate of the Hay-Pauncefote Isthmian Canal 
Treaty. Under the terms of the Constitution a two-thirdg 
majority was required, and it was expected that the opposi. 
tion would number fifteen. In the result, however, only half. 
a-dozen voted for the rejection of the Treaty, which was 
ratified by the overwhelming majority of seventy-two to sis, 
This was, on the face of it, a conspicuous tribute to the 
influence of President Roosevelt, who in recommending the 
measure had described it as “important to his Administ. 
tion”’; but the chief credit for the removal of what threatened 
to be a serious obstacle in the way of the Anglo-American 
entente cordiale is undoubtedly due to the unwearied exertions 
of Mr. John Hay and Lord Pauncefote. 


There is an interesting despatch in the Times of last 
Saturday on the subject of Russia's attitude to Germany 
over the recent troubles in Prussian Poland. It seems 
that although the question has been passed over with 
studied reticence in official circles, the Russian news. 
papers have shown marked unfriendliness to Germany. 
The Novoe Vremya, after lecturing the Germans for 
their “intolerant pride” and entire lack of moderation and 
friendliness in dealing with the foreign elements in their 
Empire, continues:—‘ Those peculiarities account for the 
failure in the work of denationalisation in the annexed 
Danish provinces, and of the Germanisation of Alsace. A 
successful Germanisation of Poland is not to be thought of.” 
The Novosti is equally outspoken, stating that “ Prussian policy 
in Poland is too violent and arbitrary.” This, as the Times 
correspondent observes, sounds a little like the pot calling 
the kettle black, “but in any case it is interesting to hear 
what the pot has to say.” The German Press, judging from 
the extracts quoted by the J'mes, practically endorses all that 
is said above about the preponderance of the Poles in the 
“ East Mark,” while the Pan-Germans have appealed to the 
Chancellor to abolish parity of treatment for the Polish sub- 
jects of the Prussian Crown, and gradually to secure the 
transference to Germans of all the landed property now in 
Polish hands. This, in turn, provokes a protest from the 
Kélnische Volkszettung, roundly accusing the Pan-Germans of 
fomenting by their insolence and hypocrisy the general 
hatred with which the German Empire is regarded by other 
countries. Indulgence in the luxury of Anglophobia cannot 
be indefinitely enjoyed with entire impunity. 


The finding of the Court of Inquiry appointed to investi- 
gate the charges against Admiral Schley in connection with 
the battle of Santiago was issued on Saturday last. The 
majority of the Court, consisting of Admirals Benham and 
Ramsay, condemn Admiral Schley on eleven points. Inter 
alia, they find that he did not do his utmost to destroy 
the ‘Cristobal Colon,’ that he caused the squadron to 
lose distance by the loop made by the ‘ Brooklyn,’ and that 
his conduct in the campaign was characterised by vacillation, 
dilatoriness, and lack of enterprise, though they admit that 
his conduct in the battle was self-possessed, and that be 
encouraged in person his subordinate officers and met. 
As against these findings, Admiral Dewey, who signed the 
Majority Report only as a matter of form, has furnished a 
Minority Report which vindicates Admiral Schley in most of 
the above points, and concludes with the observation that 
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‘Admiral Schley, as senior officer off Santiago, was in absolute 


command, and is entitled to the credit due for the glorious 
victory which resulted in the total destruction of the Spanish 
fleet. It is much to be regretted that a unanimous verdict 
should not have been arrived at on this Sampson-Schley con- 
troversy, which has moved public opinion deeply in America, 
for the prestige rightly attaching to Admiral Dewey will 
doubtless cause the result to be regarded as a moral victory 
by the partisans of Admiral Schley. We have not the know- 
ledge, still less the desire, to take sides in this intricate con- 
troversy, the development of which cannot but be deeply 
regretted by all friends of America and her fine Navy, and 
must content ourselves with merely recording the result of the 
inquiry. 

The further Blue-book on the concentration camps pub- 
lished on Saturday last furnishes additional proof of the 
terrible difficulties with which the authorities have had to 
grapple, and the energy, zeal, and sympathy with which Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Milner have addressed themselves to 
the task. The candour of the reports leaves nothing to be 
desired, and while due weight is attached to such draw- 
backs as the habits of the Afrikander Dutch and their 
peculiar susceptibility to infection, it is admitted that the 
dietary is low for adults, and the tent system difficult to 
reconcile with the requirements of modern hygiene. But it 
appears that as far back as November 8th Mr. Chamberlain 
had begun to urge the desirability of breaking up the large 
eamps and establishing new ones on unpolluted soil, that 
these suggestions are being actively carried out, that huts are 
to be substituted for tents, and that additional nurses and 
medical attendance are being provided. More than once in 
his despatches Mr. Chamberlain has insisted that no éxpense 
must be spared, while Lord Milner very properly maintains 


considered. In our view, the money required, whether in the 
sums desired by Mr. Rhodes or in smaller amounts, could not 
be better spent, and would certainly prove economical expen- 
diture from the political point of view. We are not sure also 
whether it would not be financially economical as well. We 
should suggest, however, that the plantation when made 
should be arranged in small groups, and not in isolated cases. 
Ié a group of five families are put down together they will be 
able to help each other, and to hold their own socially with 
their Dutch neighbours. An isolated settler, on the other 
hand, is likely to be swamped. Again, in the case of settlement 
by groups, the groups could be made to insure each other in 
the matter of payment of interest on the loans. We have one 
other suggestion tomake. If so large a sum as £4,000 is lent, 
might it not be a condition that each selected settler should 
employ one British emigrant on his farm? That would 
materially increase the number of British rural inhabitants. 


On Tuesday the Liberals of Birmingham attempted to 
hold a meeting in the Town Hall, to be addressed by Mr. 
Lloyd-George. The idea of a Pro-Boer demonstration— 
which the meeting, rightly or wrongly, was held to be—proved 
most distasteful to the majority of the people of Birmingham, 
and the result was very serious rioting, which prevented the 
meeting, did a great deal of damage to the Town Hall, and 
unhappily caused the loss of one life, as well as many injuries 
to the police and the rioters. Needless to say, we have no 
feeling but of disgust and indignation at the refusal to allow 
Mr. Lloyd-George and the Pro-Boers of Birmingham a 
hearing. . Such action is as foolish as it is wrong. Pro-Boer 
oratory can have only one effect,—to stiffen Englishmen in 
their determination to carry the war to a finish, :; 





the right of the British authorities to move to the coast all 
refugees except those to whom Lord Kitchener promised the 
option of remaining or going. The figures show that while 
the deplorably high death-rate continued in October, a slight 
improvement is observable in November. When the history 
of the camps comes to be fairly and honestly written, we believe 
that though there will be found, as in the case of all war 
measures, much cause for pity and sorrow, there will be 
nothing for which the nation need feel ashamed. 


On Saturday last the Daily Telegraph published a 
very interesting and important communication from Mr. 
Rhodes (enclosing letters to Mr. Arnold-Forster and Lord 
Milner) dealing with the subject of placing British settlers | 
on the land in the Orange and Transvaal Colonies. Mr. 
Rhodes, like all people who have given thought to the | 
subject, dreads the idea of the rural districts being entirely | 
given up to the Boers, while the British are concentrated in the | 
towns. He tells us that after the Raid he himself bought up | 


farms in the Stellenbosch district with the idea of inoculating | 
a specially strong Dutch district with a British element, and | 
placed on them men of British sympathies. The results have | 
been excellent. The two races have not only mixed, but, what | 
does not always follow, have learnt to respect each other. | 
This process of inoculation Mr. Rhodes desires to see carried | 
out ona large scale. As our readers know, we have always | 
done our best to keep the settlement question before the | 
public—on November 18th, 1899, or only a month after the | 
war had begun, we set forth a scheme not unlike Mr. Rhodes’s, | 
though we admit one not supported by his local knowledge— 
and we therefore welcome the consideration of the proposals 
with great satisfaction. We must point out, however, that Mr. | 
Rhodes’s scheme is a very expensive one. According to him, 
nothing but the very best land will do for the settlers, and 
this land must be bought, as no good land is available with- 
out purckase. In all, each settler will require to be provided | 
with some £4,000 capital for purchase of land and of 
stock. He proposes that the money necessary to start some | 
four thousand or so of selected men should be raised by the | 
Transvaal. Instead of putting war expenses on the Transvaal 
Colony, he suggests that they should undertake the responsi- | 
bilities of such settlement. 





There is, in our opinion, a great deal to be said for Mr. | 
Rhodes’s scheme, and we trust that it will be most carefully 





Captain Clover, Naval Attaché to the American Embassy 
in London, has, if correctly interpreted by the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Sun, a high opinion of the 
efficiency of tke British Navy. England, he is reported to 
have said, was stronger to-day than any two of the most 
powerful Continental Powers with another Power included. 
Though, perhaps, weaker in her Naval Reserve than France, 
the real strength of her personnel lay in the trained men 
afloat, who were being constantly increased. “The Channel 
Fleet was a magnificent aggregation cf fighting force, ready 
for any assignment. The ships were always in excellent 
condition, and the reports as to elements of weakness and 
rottenness had not the slightest semblance of truth.” In 
view of the friendly relations that have so long prevailed 


| between the British and American Navies and the efficiency 


of the latter, Captain lover's testimony is very 
gratifying. He, or more probably the Swun’s reporter, is, 
however, far less convincing in ascribing the readiness of 
the British public to consent to a heavy naval expenditure to 


| a Machiavellian conspiracy between the Admiralty, the Navy 


League, and the Press. We are not surprised to see that 
this ingenious theory has elicited a peremptory denial from 
the secretary of the Navy League. 


Last Saturday the Daily News printed the names of 5,270 
Free Church ministers who had signed the peace manifesto, with 
the comment—‘“there is thus a clear issue between the Free 
Church ministers and the King’s advisers.” It further contended 
that the manifesto helped “to restore the solidarity of the 
Protestant alliance between the Evangelical Churches of this 
country and those of the Continent.” Mr. W. HE. Blomfield, 
writing to Tuesday's Datly Chronicle, deals in a crushing 
manner with these facts and inferences. He shows that, the 
total number of Free Church ministers in the United Kingdom 
being, according to official records, 14,609, 9,359 have not 
signed the manifesto, including one-half of the Baptist 
ministry, nearly two-thirds of the Congregational, more 
than two-thirds of the Presbyterian, and four-fifths of the 
Wesleyan ministry. So much for the solidarity of the Free 
Church ministers. The abstinence of the great majority is, 
as Mr. Blomfield justly observes, most remarkable. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ce coe 
LORD ROSEBERY’S SPEECH. 


‘UDGED either as a piece of platform oratory or as a 
statement of political views, Lord Rosebery’s speech 

was avery striking one. It was, in fact, a great Opposition 
speech,and worthy from that point of view of our best politi- 
cal traditions. While it frankly and strongly criticised the 
Government and offered an alternative policy, it never 
degenerated intofactiousness. It was just the kind of speech 
that should be made by a patriotic leader of “his 
Majesty’s Opposition.” While opposing the Government 
in power, it did not oppose or thwart the policy of the 
country. It wes anti-Government, not anti-national, and 
never lost sight of the fact that the King’s Government 
must be carried on. The blows fell, as the blows of an 
Opposition leader should fall, on the Government, and not 
on the nation itself, or on its Army or. permanent and 
non-party public servants. If, then, speeches were all 
that were wanted from statesmen and words were deeds, 
Lord Rosebery’s speech must be regarded as eminently suc- 
cessful. But something more is wanted from statesmen than 
great speeches. If Lord Rosebery is going to reconstruct, 
and then to lead, the Liberal party, his speech is an excellent 
beginning. If it is to remain a merely isolated oratorical 
monument set up in a lonely furrow over which “the wind 
sweeps and the plovers cry,” it will avail the country nothing. 
But it may be said:—‘ It is unfair to ask deeds from a leader 
of Opposition. He cannot by the nature of things do 
anything but talk. The rile of the Opposition is to 


criticise, and criticism is talk.’ Quite so. We do not | 


mean that Lord Rosebery can follow up his speech by 
administrative action. The action we have in view is 
action within his own party, and action which will 
secure him the leadership of that party. His speech was 
the speech of a leader,—it had no other meaning. Unless 
it is followed by the assumption of a real leadership, it 
might as well have been an article in a daily paper ora 
magazine. Lord Rosebery tells the Liberal party in effect 
that he is willing ‘to lead them, and Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey endorse all he says. .That is well, but 
things cannot stop here. Lord Rosebery must now 
either become leader or miss his opportunity altogether. 
He cannot stand for ever looking over the wall and telling 
the world with the utmost sagacity and perspicacity of 


tone that he is quite willing to jump over the wall. Such | 
| and ablest Liberals in the Lords and Commons rallied to 


a course of action will never get him over. 


The position in certain ways reminds one of the story 
of General Boulanger’s failure when he premeditated a 
coup @’état. General Boulanger on the night of his election 
was waiting in a café to receive the news of his triumph. 
When he heard that he had been acclaimed by all Paris, 
his friends advised him to move at once on the Elys¢e 
and assume the leadership of the nation. But Boulanger 
hesitated, and declared that he wanted further invita- 
tions and assurances before he could take action, and finally 
both he and his supporters went home to bed. An epi- 
grammatic observer noted that the news of the election 
reached Boulanger at 12. When after half-an-hour nothing 
had happened, he took out his watch and remarked : “ The 
sun of Boulanger reached the zenith at 12 0’clock. It has 
now been declining for half-an-hour.” At 1 he put his watch 
in his pocket, declaring that the sun of Boulanger had set 
for ever. Lord Rosebery, though not a weak and foolish 
adventurer like Boulanger, is in a similar position. If he 
means to win he must act. No one will carry him by 
force to his Elysée,—that is never done in revolutions. 


He must put on his hat and walk there himself at the | 


head of his followers, and run all the risks and incur all 
the disagreeables himself. No doubt it will be said by 
Lord Rosebery’s friends in answer to this :—‘ How can he 
actso? Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is leader of the 
Opposi‘ion, and has no sort of idea of resigning, and it is 
therefore impossible to get Lord Rosebery at present for- 
mally acknowledged as leader of the party. Even if the 
attempt were made, the only result ions be to break up 
the party.’ Well, if that is so, then Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is a stronger man-than Lord Rosebery. Lord 
Rosebery cunnot certainly lead the Liberal party if there is 
a stronger'man in his way who refuses to allow that leader- 
ship. But in that case Lord Rosebery had much better 








me: 
not have spoken with the voice of a leader, as he certainly 
has spoken. He should have simply let things alone, ang 
told his Liberal friends that they had a leader already 

and that as long as that leader remained they must look 
to him for guidance. “on 


Since, however, Lord Rosebery did not do this, were 


decided to come forth as a leader of the Liberal party 
and to speak with the leader’s voice, he has now only two 
courses open to him. He can either do nothing, in the 
hope that of itself the Liberal party will first make q 
vacancy in the leadership, and then ask him to fill the 
post, which, of course, they will not do; or else he 
must openly say that the time has come to reconstruct the 
party on his lines and under his leadership, and then begin 
the work. Needless to say, this will not be very agreeable 
work, but omelettes were never yet nade without breaking 
eggs. Lord Rosebery must, to begin with, tell his party the 
truth. The first truth is that they want a real leader for 
the whole party,—a leader not merely in the Commons, but 
a leader who will be acknowledged by the whole party ag 
the man who would be their Prime Minister if they should 
be called on to take office. The next truth from Lord Rose. 
bery’s point of view must be that heis the man. This is not 


a moment when he, at any rate, can or ought to pretend 


that he is not the right man to lead the party. His 
speech at Chesterfield has no raison d’étre if he does not 
consider himself destined to lead,and to lead the party on the 
programme he there sketched. Butit may be said :—‘ How 
can he physicaliy carry out such a scheme? The Liberal 
party as a whole has no existence. The Liberal Members 
of Parliament are a definite body with a leader already 
chosen, and Lord Rosebery cannot summon them to meet 
and depose Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman.’ Perhaps not; 
but what Lord Rosebery could do as ex-Premier, and s0 
ex-leader of the whole party, is to call together all his 
former followers in the Lords and Commons, and also 
the chief notables of the party, and then ask them point 
blank whether they will accept his leadership. ‘hat 
would be an entirely revolutionary step, no doubt, but it is 
only by a revolution that the condition of the Liberal 
party can be improved. It is possible, of course, that a 
great number of the Liberal Peers, Members, and notables 
would refuse to meet Lord Rosebery, or if they came, would 
refuse his leadership. In that case Lord Rosebery must 
consider whether those who supported him were numerous 
enough to make it possible for him to act as leader. If not, 
then he would have failed, but not worse than he must fail 
if he does nothing. If,as is much more probable, the best 


his standard, he must of course be content to face 
a certain amount of antagonism from those Liberals 
who would not agree to his leadership. But though 
at first such antagonism would be fierce and numeri- 
cally strong, it would not last, provided that Lord 
Rosebery and his lieutenant in the Commons—pre- 
sumably Mr. Asquith—could organise an_ effective 
Opposition in Parliament. As we have said before, 
nothing attracts Parliamentary support like effective 
opposition. If Lord Rosebery made malcontents by his 
revolutionary assumption of the leadership, he would soon 
win them back by successful attacks on the Government. 
If and when Lord Rosebery had once fairly got into the 
saddle, the task of reorganising the party would, we believe, 
be comparatively easy. The personal animosities would 
remain, no doubt ; but personal animosities are, in truth, 
only dangerous to a political party when there is un-. 
certainty as to the leadership. When there is a real 
leader who has made himself secure in his post, the 
personal squabbles cease to be important. 

We shall, of course, be told that what we have written 


is an impossible counsel of perfection, and that in English ° 


politics things cannot be managed in the high-handed, 
theatrical way we have suggested. Possibly that 
is so; but if it is so, then it seems to us that 
Lord Rosebery’s intervention in the affairs of the 


Liberal party at Chesterfield had much better never - 


have taken place. Look at the alternative to the line of 
action we have sketched. Lord Rosebery, if he does: not 
take some definite action calculated to make him head of 
his party, will infallibly come to ‘be looked on by the 


nation asa mere political rhetorician and critic. He will: 


have accustomed them to hear great speeches which have 
no results, and to see him propounding policies andspeakin?g 
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‘th all the air of a leader while the real leaders work 
naietly away without troubling themselves about his oratori- 
cal excursions into their domains. If after all the talk 

d excitement in regard to it the Chesterfield speech is 
allowed to.die away, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
uietly meets his followers at the beginning of the Session, 
and either makes no allusion ‘to the speech or meets it 
with a conventional compliment; if, in fact, nothing 
happens from the speech, the country will never again 
believe that there is anything serious in Lord Rosebery. 
To put the matter in another way, a man of Lord Rosebery’s 
osition in the country—i.e., an ex-Premier, who is also 

ersonally one of the best known and most popular men 
in the country apart from politics—cannot speak as if he 
were a natural leader of men, and then be clearly seen to be 
leading nobody. If the Chesterfield speech is not 
followed by definite action, Lord Rosebery may remain 
a popular magnate and millionaire, but his days as a 
serious statesman will be over. We sincerely hope that 
he will take action, and that having plunged into the river 
he will fight his way to the other side, and not simply 
climb back to the bank from which he took his header. 
Lord Rosebery’s speech shows that he could if he 
would play to perfection the part of a leader of the 
Opposition. In heaven’s name, then, let him now throw all 
his scruples and doubts and distractions to the winds, and 
boldly call the Liberal party to his banner, and proclaim 
himself their leader. Boldness, boldness, boldness,—that is 
what is wanted at the moment to enable Lord Rosebery to 
seize the opportunity afforded him by the present crisis in 
the affairs of his party, and to endow that party once 
more with health and vigour. 





THE CONDITIONS OF PEACE. 


E cannot say that we are able to attach any very great 
practical importance to the talk about terms and 
conditions of peave encouraged by Lord Rosebery’s words 
on the subject. We are strongly in favour of treating the 
Boers with as much liberality as is consistent with a sound 
and permanent settlement, but then we have never had 
the slightest doubt that the Government are and always 
have been ready to give the Boers such treatment. People 
sometimes argue as if the Government were naturally in- 
clined to the most drastic and violent methods, and as if the 
greatest efforts would be needed to get them even to con- 


sider the idea of granting the Boers reasonable conditions | 
of peace. As a matter of fact, it is not the Government | 


but the Boers upon whom pressure should be exercised, in 
order to induce them to cease fighting and to come in on 
reasonable conditions. But it will perhaps be said that even 
though the intentions of the Government are in fact 
generous, the Boers do not realise that they are so, and 
that therefore we ought to make it clear on what condi- 
tions we will make peace. We cannot agree that any such 
ignorance exists. The Boer leaders know perfectly well the 
terms on which they can have peace, and to make any 
new official anouncement at present, while possibly em- 
barrassing us, would not in reality in the least advance 
the cause of peace. 


A point which it is very necessary for the public to 
remember in considering the question of peace is that it is 
by the nature of things impossible to make anything in 
the shape of a regular treaty of peace. The war with 
the Southern Confederacy ended without any treaty of 
peace, and so must this one. There can be peace on an 
offer and acceptance of terms—i.e., the Boers can say: ‘If 
you will offer us such-and-such conditions, we will accept 
them ’"—but there can be no treaty. The reason, of course, 
is that when peace is made no Boer Government and no 
Boer State, formal or informal, will remain. In fact, our 
determination to annex, a determination now acquiesced in 
by all loyal parties in the’ State and by almost all indi- 
viduals, entirely precludes a treaty. To make a treaty 
such as was made, for example, after Majuba is to part 
with a certain amount, small or great, of sovereignty, and 
to avoid that we must fight if necessary for another three 
years. In truth, all that we can do is to lay down con- 
ditions in regard to the treatment of individual Boers, 
or groups and classes of Boers, and further, to state 
the policy which we intend to pursue in the future 








in regard to the government of the conquered territories. 
But though we may see clearly that there can be no 
treaty, the Boers are apparently at. present unwilling to 
admit the fact. That being so, they will doubtless fight 
on till they recognise that annexation is inevitable. When 
they recognise the fact—and it may not be very long before 
they do—they will, we presume, inquire what are the con- 
ditions, political and personal, under which they can have 
peace,—z.e., under which we shall stop endeavouring to 
hunt them down and. take them prisoners. If and when 
such inquiries are made, what shall we tell them? First, 
and in regard to the political future, we should, in our 
opinion, tell them that we intend, after we have made cer- 
tain boundary alterations in favour of Natal, for a time to 
administer the Orange Colony and the Transvaal under 
direct Imperial rule. That is, the executive and the legis- 
lative functions of government will be carried out under the 
Colonial Office by a Governor appointed by the Imperial 
Government. That Imperial officer will, however, be advised: 
by a nominated Council on which the Boer element in the 
population will be represented. The aim of the Govern- 
ment will be to protect and help all the inhabitants equally, 
and to encourage in every way the peaceful settlement of 
the new Colonies and to promote their prosperity. Finally, 
it should be declared that as soon as the new Colonies hava - 
shown that they can be safely trusted with self-govern- _ 
ment, such self-goverment will be as freely bestowed on 
them as on the other self-governing portions of the 
Empire; and in addition, that everything will be done in 
order to provide as soon as may be for the uniting of all 
British South Africa into a great Dominion or Common- 
wealth on the modelof Canadaor Australia. Self-government 
plus Federation as soon as it can be given without danger - 
to the Empire, and a sound and liberal direct Imperial 
administration till then. That must be the answer to any 
inquiries as to the political future. But if and when such 
a statement is made we may be sure that the Boers will 
want to be further satisfied on two points; first, the native 
question—i.e., whether the natives are to be given any 
political rights—and next, the language question. -If we 
are wise we shall thereupon tell them that while the adminis- 
tration is under direct Imperial authority the Dutch . 
language will neither be encouraged nor discouraged, but 
that the official language will be English, except in cases 
where its use would cause inconvenience or injustice; and 
that the natives, while enjoying civil rights, will not have 
political power. As soon, however, as the new Colonies have 
earned the right to self-government they will be as free te 
deal with both questions as Natal or the Cape now ara, 
provided always that nothing in the nature of native servi- 
tude be ever introduced. 
It will be when the personal question is approached . 
that the chief difficulties in settling the conditions of 
peace will arise. The Boers will want to know if they lay 
down their arms what will be their position and the posi- 
tion of the prisoners as to life and property for the future. 
Here, of course, we cannot possibly attempt to forecast 
what the answers of the Government will be or ought to 
be. The matter is one for very careful consideration in 
detail, and clearly outside the scope of newspaper 
argument. We will only say that we think it would be 
wise for the Government to be generous, and especially in 
the matter of “saving the face” of the Boer leaders. Though 
the Boer generals do not wear gilt spurs and go!d-laced 
uniforms, they are, like all rustic people, very sensitive on 
matters of dignity, and therefore great care should be 
taken to make things easy for them in this respect. The 
most important thing, however, which the Government will 
have to consider is how to avoid granting personal terms 
which may involve another Boer rising. They cannot afford 
to be magnanimous if being magnanimous may mean a new 
war next year. We do not wish to assert that revoking or 
not enforcing the decree of exile on the leaders would, or 
would not, be dangerous magnanimity. We merely desire 
to point out that the matter cannot be settled without 
most anxious consideration ; but, as far as our opinion goes, 
we incline to what Bacon calls “the benign extreme.” It 
is the same with the question of the rapid return of the 
RO The rapid return is of course per se most 
desirable, but not if it means a new war. Probably a man 
who has been in Ceylon for a year and a half will not 
very ardently desire to take to the veld the moment he 
gets back to South Africa. Still, if we bring him back 
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and yet cannot find him the means of earning a living, 
and if, at the same time, he is being tempted by persons 
who have money to give, his new loyalty is not likely to 
stand the test very long. Another thorny question will be 
that of confiscations of property. We do not think the 
Boers ought to be let off too easily in this respect, or to 
be replaced on their farms as if nothing had happened, 
but at the same time we do not of course want to 
press our advantage unduly. As to the problem of 
lending money to the Boers in order to restart their 
farms we cannot again express any very sure opinion. 
We see no great objection to spending a reasonable sum 
in this way, but care must be taken to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of trying to bribe the Boers to give in. That 
would be a most unwise proceeding, and would sow the 
seeds of future mischief. It is absolutely essential that 
we should make the Boers feel that they have been beaten, 
not bought. 

In truth, this consideration must govern the whole of 
our treatment of the Boers. There must be no suspicion 
about the peace when it comes that we have fallen into it 
from weariness or satiety or want of staying power. It 
would be not only better but cheaper to spend another 
£50,000,000 now and fight for another year than to leave 


the Boers with a wrong impression as to why we made | 
They must feel that we make it and that we treat | 


eace. 
cha well because we do not want to lay waste our own 
garden more than we can help, or to injure more than 
need be our own fellow-subjects. In so far as we make 
the terms easy, it must be clear that it is because we are 
determined not to be vindictive, not because we are 
anxious to heal our own hurts, and to be rid of a trouble- 
some struggle. But though we must not bribe the Boers, 
we must also, as we have said, be most careful not to 
wound or humiliate the better portion of the men who have 
been fighting us in the field. We want to see Generals Botha 
and De Wet and their like—their exile may be necessary 
at first, but it need not be perpetual—ultimately settling 
down in South Africa in honour and peace, as did General 
Lee in America. No doubt they will be able to claim 
ample provision for the future out of the millions secreted 
in Europe by Mr. Kruger and his friends, though if it 
were possible, which we admit it is not, we would far 
rather that they should be provided for in some other 
way. They are youngish men, and may yet live to take 
a share in the public life of South Africa, as have many 
ex-Confederate officers in the affairs of the Union. 

While thus declaring that we do not think that anything 
will be gained by making fervent appeals to the British 
Government to make peace, since they are clearly most 
willing to do so on the only terms possible, we must not 
be supposed to mean that we think it impossible that 
peace will be made in the near future. On the contrary, 
we think it quite possible. The only thing that, in our 
opinion, is likely to delay a consummation so devoutly 
to be wished is any sign of too great eagerness here. 
The Boers are very keen bargainers, and like all bar- 
gainers, and especially those who are country-bred, they 
are always watching the behaviour of the other side. If 
they see what they think are signs of great anxiety 
here to push matters through quickly, they will be sure 
to say: ‘Ah, the other side are weakening. Let us hold 
off for a month or so longer, and we shall get better 
terms.’ Only when they are convinced that we are not 
going to weaken, and that we shall never go hat in hand 
to them, will the Boers come to us and ask on what con- 
ditions they can have peace. 





RUSSIA AND THE SULTAN. 

bac French nation has been very careful not to inquire 

whether the Russian Alliance has brought any disad- 
vantages in its train. It has been eminently a case of not 
looking a gift horse in the mouth. Indeed, to have acted 
differently would have been neither wise nor grateful. 
Hardly any price that could have been asked would have 
been too great for France to pay for such a benefit. The 
‘ncredulity with which the news was first received in 
Europe is the best testimony to the greatness of the 
change which the Alliance made. It marked the restora- 
tion of France to her old position in Europe. She was 


—$_$_ 
was a gainer. There was also the solid advan at 
enclosing Germany between two armies, her own and | 
Russian, and thus ensuring peace so long as the Al}; 
lasted. It is no wonder that Frenchmen did not stop to 
ask whether there was anything to be said on the othe 
side. In fact, from the point of view of practical Politics 
there was nothing to be said. If it turned out that som, 
things which Frenchmen valued had to be concede 
in return for the Alliance, there was nothing fo 
it but to concede them. Against an immeasurahh 
gain no measurable loss can count. At length, hoy. 
ever, there is an indication of some awakening to the 
fact that even a Russian Alliance may have its incident 
drawbacks. To the current Revue de Paris M. Vieto, 
Bérard has contributed an article in this sense, of which 
an account was given on Monday in the Paris com, 
spondence of the Times. M. Bérard deals with the regen 
difference between France and Turkey, and he is greatly 
impressed by the improbability that the Sultan woul 
have prolonged his resistance to the French demands 
except with the support of some one among the Grey 
Powers. M. Bérard then puts the question,—Who was this 
Power? It could not be Germany or Italy, for both werg 
on the side of France, nor Austria, for she was delighted 
to see the Sultan given a lesson, nor England, for she had 
something else to do than to listen to Turkish appeals, 
There remains only Russia, and for the greater part of the 
ten weeks’ delay Russia expressed no opinion as to the 
merits of the quarrel. When she did so—when the Russian 
Ambassador at last advised the Sultan to yield—there was 
no further resistance, or no more than seemed expedient 
to keep up some appearance of independence on Abd-ul. 
Hamid’s part. For an interval of eight weeks or so Franc 
and Russia were not in agreement. ‘The one was making 
demands which the other was not anxious to support. 

M. Bérard finds the reason why they were not in agree. 
ment in the divergence between French and Russian policy 
in regard to Armenia. France has of late become much 
more alive to the condition of Armenia. She has there 
schools and hospitals, and she is the traditional protector 
of the Uniat Church of Armenia. The Sultan when he is 
minded to oppress his Christian subjects is no respecter 
of persons. ‘To him a Christian is a Christian,—a thing 
to be massacred no matter what friends he may have in 
Europe. He can ordinarily plead in justification of this 
policy that the professed friends of the Armenians have 
done nothing effectual on their behalf; but the present 
case was exceptional in one important respect. The 
protectorate of the Eastern Catholics is as much prized 
by the French Republic as by the French Monarchy, and 
when the French Government had another and slighter 
ground of quarrel with the Sultan it naturally occurred to 
them that there was an older and graver cause dating 
from the time of the Armenian massacres. The French 
missions there are almost ruined, but the Turkish Govern- 
ment not only declined to pay any compensation for the 
destroyed schools and hospitals, but would not allow them 
to be rebuilt. Armenia, however, is a country which Russia 
has always regarded as one with which she is specially 
concerned. It is rather a dog-in-the-manger kind 
of concern, because it has not moved her to protect the 
Armenians herself, but only to object to their being pro- 
tected by any one else. When, therefore, this demand 
was suddenly put forward by France, the ordinary maxims 
of Russian policy pointed to supporting the Sultan. 
There was no need probably to do so actively. It was 
enough for the Sultan that when he was pressed by the 
other Ambassadors to yield the Russian Ambassador 
maintained an ostentatious silence. How far the Russian 
Government meant to go in this anti-French policy we do 
not know. Possibly the Ambassador never intended to do 
more than encourage the Sultan to draw a contrast 
between his manner and that of his colleagues. Possibly 
the Ambassador simply went on his cystomary principle 
of making Abd-ul-Hamid look upon the Czar as his 
only friend until he received instructions to the con- 
trary from St. Petersburg. It is in the highest degree 
improbable that Russia had ever any design of carrying 
her opposition to France to any serious length. No doubt 
she would have preferred to see the French demand with- 
drawn, and she may have hoped that the spectacle of the 





once more held to be a worthy ally for the greatest of 
Kuropean Powers. Nor was it in prestige only that she 


Sultan’s apparent firmness would have this result. But 
when this proved impossible, and France displayed 
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such unlooked - for firmuess, she had no wish _to 
imperil a valuable Alliance. Consequently the Russian 
Ambassador ended by coming into line with the repre- 
sentatives of the other Powers, and when his implied 
encouragement was withdrawn, the Sultan submitted as a 
matter of course. 

No doubt for some time past the policy of Russia towards 
Turkey has worn a very cynical air. She is the natural 
protector of the Eastern Christians, and before now she has 
intervened in their behalf at great cost to herself. Why, 
then, does she pose with something like ostentation as the 
friend of their oppressor, and make the maintenance of 
tke present state of things in Turkey a distinct feature of 
her foreign policy ? It is not hard to imagine the sort of 
reply which a Russian might give to this inquiry. ‘ Even 
if our zeal for the Christians has grown cold, it does not,’ 
he would say, ‘ rest with the other Great Powers to blame 
us. You have done exactly the same thing yourselves. 
You professed a great deal of compassion for the sufferings 
of the Christian subjects of the Porte, but you did nothing 
to help them. We, on the contrary, did our utmost to 
help them. We carried war up to the gates of Constanti- 
nople, and concluded a treaty which would have made the 
Sultan a dependent of Russia and Russian influence 
all powerful in the Palace. Then for the first time you 
resorted to action. You had done nothing to help the 
Christians, but you could and did interfere to tie the 
hands of their deliverer. We are not going to give you 
the chance of playing the same part a second time. Our 
Eastern policy will be directed to the same ends, but it 
will be carried out by different methods. The Powers 
would not permit us to help the Turkish Christians in our 
own way because they dreaded our reaping some reward 
from what we had done on their behalf. We in our turn 
shall not permit any one else to step in to do what is our 
own proper work. The Great Powers found the independ- 
ence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire a convenient cry 
for their own purposes. They will now see that it can be 
used equally well to prevent them from advancing their 
own interests to the detriment of ours.’ 


We do not see what answer could be given to a Russian 
who should speak in this way. What Europe did in 
reference to the Treaty of San Stefano was first to forbid 
Russia to give any effectual aid to the Turkish Christians, 
‘next to substitute a Treaty which purported to place them 
under the protection of Europe, and finally to leave this 
substituted Treaty absolutely unexecuted. That is not a 
pleasant record for any of the Powers to look back upon, 
and as long as it remains uneffaced we had better perhaps 
say nothing about the indifference of Russia to the condi- 
tion of Armenia. 





LORD MILNER AS THE PROTECTOR OF NATIVES. 
NY Englishmen who have been inclined to fear that 
amid all the anxieties connected with the re- 
settlement of South Africa, in respect of the relations 
between Boers and British, the really paramount import- 
ance of the native question might be lost sight of, cannot 


/ South African administrators. 





have failed to find comfort and satisfaction in a Johannes- 


something much more nearly approaching to a slave than 
a child; not, indeed, the subject of purchase and sale, but 
a subordinate creature, out of whom labour agents or 
“touts,” and unscrupulous employers, might get all they 
could without fear of punishment, and to whom, although 


| nominally prohibited, the sale of the worst spirits was 


practically unchecked. No doubt there have been mining 
concerns which treated their “boys” well, both because 
their directors and managers were fair-minded and humane 
persons, and because they recognised that it was those 
companies which had the reputation for just and considerate 
dealings with their native workmen which would draw the 
best class of coloured labour into their employ. But such 
humanity and such long views were by no means universal; 
and when the native miners were cheated or ill-treated, there 
was no recognised protector to whom they could appeal. 
Not only so, but they were liable to be fleeced unmercifully 
by the corrupt officials of the Transvaal Government when 
making their way homewards with such gains as they had 
been able to refrain from spending at the liquor shop. In 
these circumstances it was not surprising that the supply 
of native labour on the Rand was often inadequate. It is 
not, at least not as yet, the habit of the South African 
native to go with his family and settle down for life, or 
an indefinite number of years, in a neighbourhood where 
industrial employment is to be found. His idea is to 
make as much money in a few months, or a year or 
two, as will enable him to live in comfort for a 
long period in his own village and among his own 
people. He does not like the work of the mines, nor 
would he like any other form of steady industry, enough 
to make him face its inevitable disagreeables and possible 
risks, as well as those of a long journey to and fro and 
the separation from everybody he knows and cares about, 
unless he thinks there is a very good chance of being 
well treated while at work, and of bringing home a 
really substantial reward for the period of toil and exile. 
If he sees or hears that neighbours and relatives who 
have gone to the mines return in a state of anger and 
disgust, little better in pocket than they went away, with 
their health and strength damaged by hard drinking, and 
their memories charged with experiences of wrong trom 
brutal or grasping managers, or touts, or State officials, it 
is small wonderif he decidesagainst making theventure him- 
self. One whoknowstheSouth African natives exceptionally 
well—Dr. Stewart, of Lovedale—is quoted in the excellent 
book on that subject which we reviewed on November 16th 
as saying that information as to bad treatment in the 
mines or elsewhere “spreads like wildfire, and acts as a 
constant barrier.” 

So it has been. So, if Lord Milner can succeed, as we 
believe he will, in enforcing the regulations he has lately 
issued as to native labour, it will not be, so far as the 
Transvaal is concerned, any longer. Those regulations 
are the result of long consultation between him and some 
of the most experienced and most justly respected of 
Sir Richard Solomon was 
mentioned in the Johannesburg telegram on the subject. 
We may be sure that Sir Godfrey Lagden’s counsel has 
also been very freely utilised by the High Commissioner. 


burg telegram published last Saturday. For therein they Sir Godfrey's experience in Basutoland, his government of 
would read a summary of the new regulations controlling | which has been so conspicuous a success, qualifies him in a 
native labour in the Transvaal, lately issued under Lord | special degree for advising both as to the kind of pro- 
Milner’s authority, which bear throughout, as it seems to | tection which would be effectual for the native labourers 
us, the decisive impress of a worthy spirit of Imperial ; grawn to the Transvaal mines, and as to the measures 
trusteeship. Their general point of view is that the | \hich would be recognised at a distance by native opinion 
native is a child, claiming at the hands of his Majesty's | 4. giving the security required. The great simplification 
Government protection analogous in principle to that | of the pass system, described in the telegram of which we 
which by the general theory of English Jurisprudence and | jaye spoken, and the abolition of the punishment of flog- 
by theexpress provision of much of our modern legislation | cing for contraventions of the law in that respect, cannot 
is given to children. A child in bodily force, of course, the | atl én operate most favourably on the Kaffir mind. They 
native “boy” is not. On the contrary, when he works | yi] serve at once to remove the stamp of humiliating 
with a will he is generally a very able-bodied man. But} inferiority which the old Transvaal laws placed upon all 
in respect of forethought, of capacity to make contracts, | natives. “The labour agent of the bad old type will exist 
and to take steps to secure the observance of their | yo longer, for no one will be able to engage in the 
supposed conditions by those with whom he contracts, | business of contracting for supplies of native labour 
and also in respect of self-control, the native, speaking | without a license, which we may be sure that Sir 
broadly, is a child who needs protection, both from those | Godfrey Lagden and his subordinates will take very 
who would take advantage of the limitations of his know- | go59q ¢are to withhold from all persons of doubtful 
ledge and intelligence, and from himself. | character, and to revoke from any who should prove them- 

Hitherto, in the Transvaal he has not received that | selves unworthy of holding such power. And when the 
protection. On the contrary, he has been in the eye of the | contracts between native workmen and mining companies 
law, and under the spirit in which it has been administered, | have been duly entered into, there will be. under the new 
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regulations, inspectors whose business it will be to guard 
the interests of the natives and see that they are paid in 
full for the work they do, while, on the other hand, they 
will be rightly liable to punishment for breach of the 
terms to which, with their eyes open, they have pledged 
themselves. The same officers, as we understand, will be 
responsible for the protection of the natives against any 
personal ill-treatment on the part of their employers. 


Those interested in the Transvaal mining industry were 
said by the Johannesburg telegram to be satisfied with 
the consideration which had been shown to their legitimate 
imterests, and to recognise that they would really gain 
more from the rigid suppression, which is also ordered, of 
the sale of liquor to natives, and from the stoppage of the 

redatory practices of the labour touts, than they could 
ose from any of the requirements enforced upon them in 
the interest of their coloured employ¢és. It is certain 
that no one could be in so good a position to ensure the 
loyal observance by Englishmen of a scheme of regulations 
conceived in the interests of justice, but no more than 
justice, to the natives working in the Transvaal as 
the present High Commissioner. Apart from the merits 
of the particular matters in issue, he has a claim 
upon the gratitude of all his countrymen in South Africa 
which is recognised by them all, and to which, as we 
believe, very many of them would gladly give expression, 
even at the cost of some sacrifice. But, as a matter of 
fact, the good name which the new regulations will secure 
among the natives of South Africa for employment on the 
Rand will, without doubt, redound powerfully to the 
advantage of the gold industry, and of any other industries 
which may in process of time be set up in the Transvaal. 
From an economic and social point of view the action 
of the High Commissioner will operate to convert 
the most reactionary into the most progressive State 
of South Africa. The Imperial trusteeship recognised 
in the new labour regulations treats the natives as 
children, indeed, but not as children who cannot grow 
up. This is evident, for example, from the provision 
under which native ministers and others who are able to 
pass the educational test will be free from the necessity of 
carrying even the simple, and to them costless, passport 
which will take the place of the expensive pass and metal 
badge of the old system for ordinary natives. There is 
nothing dangerous or alarming, even to Boer sentiment, 
in this recognition of the unquestionable power of a 
sprinkling of natives to lift themselves above the intel- 
lectual and social level of their brethren. To give definite 
encouragement to such capacity wherever it exists is a 
measure worthy of a High Commissioner whose name, we 
may be sure, will be known in history as that of one of the 
truest friends of justice among all the races inhabiting 


South Africa. 





A CABINET OF BUSINESS MEN. 


“fPYHE country has a right to demand and, when the 
time comes, will insist that, whatever party may be 
in power, the Cabinet by which it is governed shall not 
consist mainly of great nobles and their kinsmen, platform 
orators, and country squires, but shall contain a fair pro- 
rtion of men of business, with thorough commercial 
snowledge and instincts, capable of administering and 
safeguarding the vast interests of the mightiest Empire in 
the world.” So Lord Pirbright wrote a few days ago to 
the Times, and his words are a sane and respectable 
expression of a demand which has been a good deal before 
the country lately. It is because we should be sorry to 
see a demand which is in itself useful, and indeed necessary 
up to a certain point, turned into the cant cry of a 
temporary political situation, and so perish for ever as a 
motive in men’s minds, that we wish to offer some remarks 
on the subject. 

It would be difficult to trace quite accurately the 
lineage of the idea which has taken so substantial a shape. 
The earliest ancestor that we are likely to discover was the 
outery against the War Office which began almost simul- 
taneously with the war. Every one will remember how men 
then began to say :—‘ Why should not the War Office be 
managed as a business firm is managed? In business 
orders and complaints go direct tec the men who can 
execute the one and attend to the other, but.in the War 
Office they seem to reach last of all the man who is really 











responsible. They make a circuitous journey, and thy 
are lucky if they are not entrapped on the way by an 
intermediate pigeon-hole. If you send a letter to a bug. 
ness firm, it is answered the next day. If you write, 
letter to the War Office, it may not be answered for two 
years. Why are these things so? Surely it must} 
because the men at the head of the War Office are no 
business men.’ So far, so good. With all this, in jt, 
general applications, we are in absolute agreement, 4 
great Department should be administered according to ths 
rules which commercial economy has shown to be the mog 
expeditious,—in other words, according to the habits 
(generally expressed by promptitude, directness, anj 
swift delegation of work) which are characteristic of 
business men. But then the argument was’ taken a ste 
further. In the Nineteenth Century and After there was 
a paper by Mr. E. Robertson proposing—though he pp. 
pudiated this exact titlke—a sort of “‘ Ministry of Affairs” 
Mr. Robertson’s notion was that we might have a Govern. 
ment belonging to no party, a Cabinet of men of busi. 
ness, appointed simply to pacify South Africa. It would 
really be a return to the Roman plan, although in 
these safe days we should not appoint one Dictator 
to pull us out of a difficult situation, but 4 
number of Dictators; or, again, this Cabinet would be.a 
kind of political Melchisedek without a definite political 
ancestry, and also without a definite political posterity, 
But we grow fantastic in seeking comparisons for an 
incomparably unworkable proposal. The next step was 
the speech made by Lord Rosebery in which he sang the 
possibilities of a Cabinet made up of our Liptons and 
Carnegies. We do not know the relationship between 
the highly similar proposals made by Mr. Robertson and 
Lord Rosebery. Nor are we quite certain whether Lord 
Rosebery offered his advice with—if we may put it so— 
his tongue in his cheek, or whether what we ourselves are 
inclined gratefully to include among the many entertaining 
after-dinner sallies that we owe to him was really“intended 
seriously. Of course there have been other stages and 
incidents in the development of the idea, but we have said 
enough to illustrate its growth. 
Now what were the real motives that gave birth to this 
demand for “business men” in -politics? We take it 
that there were two, and they were quite distinct. One 
was good, the other revolutionary and dangerous. The 
first, to which we have already alluded, was simply 
annoyance at the unbusinesslike methods of a Depart- 
ment which has a great deal of business to do. The 
second was, and is, at bottom, however much it 
may be obscured, an impatient and temporary dis- 
trust of party government. Lord Rosebery admitted 
that. This distrust inevitably becomes most acute when a 
great’ external danger threatens the nation—a war, for 
example—for then both parties in England usually forget 
their differences and make common cause against the 
enemy. In such a situation, whatever the advantages of 
a patriotic co-operation may be, there is the conspicuous 
disadvantage of a loss of balance in our party system. 
During the Crimean War there were many eminent men 
who declared that the party system was on trial, and that 
it was quite possible that it would have to be condemned. 
Yet after the war that system returned to its regular and 
convenient balance, and we have lived very comfortably 
under it ever since. Again we are at war, and again the 
loss of balance has become noticeable. Those who are the 
most prone to forget that our Constitution has been built 
up laboriously and piecemeal, that it has grown out of 
experience and expediency, and did not leap fully panoplied 
from the head of a logician, are of course the first to cry 
out against the apparent waste of energy which a party 
system involves, especially during a war. ‘ Why pull this 
way and that?’ they ask. ‘Why not concentrate our 
strength? Why not, in a word, be more business- 
like?’ . For ourselves, we prefer experience to logic in 
politics, and do.not agree with Lord Rosebery when he 
says of the party system :—“ To my mind it is so frivolous 
that I have sometimes’ wished for a change, and have 
sometimes wished to see a Cabinet formed in which no 
politician should be permitted. I should like to se 
constituted for a year a Government in which perhaps 


no member of any existing or former Government: 


should be included. I would compose it entirely of 
business men.” Perhaps Lord Rosebery. had in his 
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mind the serious frivolity of that interesting State which 
copied our institutions with so much zeal that when it went 
to war one political party went into the field, as a matter 
of duty, to urge on the soldiers, while the other, equally 
gs a matter of duty, held them back by the coat-tails. 

No, we are convinced that while we want businesslike 
men in the Cabinet, it would be sheer folly to demand 
that they should all be men of business. We need not 
discuss the proposal for a Cabinet of such | men, not 
necessarily politicians at all, formed temporarily and ad 
hoc. For one thing, we do not know by what machinery 
they would be chosen. Our present system has one ad- 
yantage which is so necessary and so obvious that it is 
almost superfluous to mention it,—it makes the Govern- 
ment directly responsible to the country. There is no 
such provision offered, on the surface at all events, in the 
proposals made by those who do not happen to be men of 
business for the formation of a Cabinet of business men. 
But let us take the more conceivable case in which the 
Cabinet might be made up chiefly of men of business who 
knew something of politics, but had never held or expected 
office. They would be chosen presumably because they 
had shown their talent by their success in their businesses. 
But would they be such stuff as Cabinets are most 
profitably made of ? We are sure that. they would 
not. It is a common fact of life .that a successful 
business man who has passed middle age has become 
tied by habit. Perhaps he set out to make money in 
order to enjoy himself, but when the money was made 
he found that the capacity for enjoyment, as he had 
originally imagined it, was gone. The gratification of 
habit has become the best form of enjoyment left to him. 
This is but a very homely illustration to show that men 
who have succeeded in business are often wanting in 
flexibility and the kind of intellectual sympathy which 
expresses and. inspires great principles throughout the 
country. They are overwrought; the true strength of 
their lifetime has spent itself through another channel. 
And even if it had not, why should we necessarily prefer 
a business man as a political leader toa Pitt, a Palmerston, 
a Gladstone, a Disraeli, or a Randolph Churchill? The 
demand, indeed, rests upon a confusion of thought. When 
we find that a man who has succeeded in a private 
business is taken by the Government to direct a very 
similar business for the good of the country, then we say 
that that appointment is an excellent one. Some transport 
officers of the American Army were once sent to study the 
reasons for the remarkable mobility of Mr. Barnum’s 
show. That was a sensible thing to do, and we hope that 
we should not be too proud to employ in a Government 
Department. a business man from some modern “ Co- 
operative stores,” or even from a circus, if we really thought 
that he would do better there than any one else. But to 
demand that “business men ”’ should take charge of our 
political destinies just because they are business men is to 
forget that great political principles are not administered 
like businesses. Give us businesslike men, by all means, 
and businesslike methods, but not necessarily business 
men. In other words, the public must not suppose that 
the appointment of business men to Cabinet office—i.e., of 
middle-aged gentlemen who have made their own large 
fortunes in business—is a panacea for administrative 
inelliciency, 








THE TOUCH OF NATURE IN ST. PAUL. 


‘WO generations ago the great theologian St. Paul 
was almost deified. When men spoke of “ Evan- 
gelical truth ” the acceptance of which they considered neces- 
sary to salvation, they did not so much’ mean the doctrines 
propounded by Christ and written down by the Evan- 
gelists as they meant the dogmatic conclusions of St. 
Paul. Many Christians of to-day acknowledge no supreme 
authority in faith and. morals but that of Christ. They are 
religious men, but they are no theologians, and St. Paul has 
fallen back into the place which he himself claimed, that of 
“an Apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God.” Surely this 
is“ his own place’; but when, as often happens in the present 
day, Paul of Tarsus is regarded solely as the creator of a 
system, as the man who recast the religion of Christ and 
made it into the creed of Christendom, it seems to-us that 
he is ousted from that place, and ousted most unfuirly, 











The man who laid the foundation for the conversion of the 
Western World was no mere compiler of confessions of faith. 
He was a prophet quite as much as a theologian; the same 
flame burned in his heart as burned in that of Isaiah; and, 
divided as he was from the other Apostles by standing, 
learning, and knowledge of the world, he was still a Jew,—a 
Jew who separated himself from his nation because “ they 
judged themselves unworthy of eternal life,” but one who, 
while he turned the weapons of his rhetoric against the 
prejudices of his own people, would never allow his patriotism 
to be impugned, “ Hath God then cast off His people?” he 
asks. His answer is dictated by feeling rather than by reason, 
He will not be guilty of the sin of antagonism to his country, 
“God forbid,” he exclaims, “ for I also am an Israelite,” 


But St. Paul's creative and prophetic gifts by no means 
made up the whole of his many-sided character. It is what 
is vaguely called the human element in this man of such 
varied genius—that something in character which while it 
destroys symmetrical perfection, alone calls forth sympathy 
—which attracted the mass of his converts, and which attracts 
his students to-day. Forin order to understand even the 
theology of St. Paul’s Epistles—“ wherein,” as St. Peter said, 
“are some things hard to be understood ”—it is necessary to 
have a grasp of the emotional side of St. Paul’s character. 
When once we have realised the heat of the Apostle’s 
enthusiasms, the intensity of his anxieties, the strength of his 
faith, and the torture of his occasional misgivings, we may 
look in his writings for inspiration, but we shall not expect 
sustained logic. This theologian was a man palpitating with 
life and emotion, upheld by a spiritual faith, yet dependent 
upon human sympathy, loving and blessing his friends, and 
occasionally tempted even so far as to curse his enemies, 
“ Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil; the Lord 
reward him according to his works,” he exclaims. The 
Apostle’s words are few, but they are comprehensive, and 
they have served to put the coppersmith into an immortal 
pillory. “Let those who love not”—the Great Teacher of 
forgiveness—* be Anathema Mauranatha,” says St. Paul on 
another occasion, and he would have been superhuman if, 
considering his circumstances, he had not sometimes felt it. 
Though St. Paul suffered often under that religious experi- 
ence to which later writers have given the name of “convic- 
tion of sin,” and even declared himself the chief of sinners, 
he yet gauged his own spiritual and intellectual powers not 
untruly, and if he abased himself passionately, he defended 
himself hotly, even going in the direction of self-praise 
beyond what he himself declared the limits of wisdom, and 
speaking in a manner—we quote his own words—“ not after 
the Lord.” For though wholly without the paltry quality of 
vanity, and possessing that sensitiveness to the opinion of 
others which makes him imagine that the Corinthians are 
comparing his letters and his presence to the disadvantage of 
the latter, the Apostle to the Gentiles was very proud. He 
possessed in a high degree that mysterious kind of pride 
whicb never goes with baseness, and which occupies a unique 
moral position, standing alone between the virtues and the 
vices. One of St. Paul’s most certain convictions—one 
which he presses most continually upon the Churches—is 
“that they who preach the Gospel should live of the 
Gospel,” that those “‘ who sow spiritual things may reap carnal 
things.” For all this, he can hardly bring himself to accept 
a maintenance, but “ works day and night lest he should be 
chargeable to any.” When lawless necessity forces him to 
yield, he will only accept from certain Churches. From the 
Corinthian Church, whom he loved beyond all others, though 
he upbraids them with “that fierceness which from tender- 
ness is never very far,” he will take nothing at all. They are 
in some special sense his children, and “the children ought 
not to lay up for the parents, but the parents for the 
children.” For them he is “ready to spend:and be spent, 
though the more abundantly I love the less I be beloved.” In 
his defence of hiniself which the schismatic party in Corinth, 
forced from him he confesses: “I robbed other Churches 
taking wages of them to do you service; when I-was pre- 
sent with you and wanted I was chargeable to no man, and 
that which was lacking to me the brethren from ‘Macedonia 
supplied. I have kept myself from being burdensome to you, 
and so I will keep myself. -Why? Because I love you not? 
God-knoweth!” Again, he asks them wherein he has injured 
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them, * save in this, that I was not burdensome to you,” 
adding with a fine irony, “ Forgive me this wrong.” 

Together with this pride St. Paul had an extraordinary con- 
sciousness of his own powers of ruling. He is so dominant 
that he can hardly believe in disobedience, though he is deter- 
mined not to use for destruction the power given him for 
edification. At the time of the shipwreck he, a Roman 
prisoner, took command of the ship. No one in authority on 
board believed in his mission or regarded him as an inspired 
preacher. He ruled them by the force of his will and by the 
faith which made him certain that they would finally obey 
him. He writes from prison to a rich man at Colossus— 
Philemon—praying him to take back into his household, to 
forgive and to free, a slave who has robbed him, We feel 
that the prayer is an order, couched in the courteous terms 
which make obedience a favour because it will be better for 
the future relations of those concerned that Philemon’s act 
should appear to himself and his servant to be the outcome of 
goodwill. 

That “suchan one as Paul,”’ whofound no subject too great 
for his genius, or too insignificant for his attention, who was 
ready to turn with no feeling of incongruity from predestina- 
tion to charity organisation, should have neglected to tell us 
what was his conviction on the subject of the recognition of 
friends in the next world, has always been to the present writer 
a matter of astonishment, but certainly his reticence was 
prompted by no want of love for his brethren. His allusions 
to Titus and to Luke show a capacity for the strongest, per- 
sonal affection. In one of his Epistles he tells of a missionary 
journey which failed of its purpose because the Apostle did 
not meet Titus, whom he had hoped to see at his destination, 
a disappointment which so far affected him as to make him 
for the time abandon his purpose. ‘“ When I came to Troas,” 
he says, “to preach Christ’s Gospel and a door was opened 
unto me of the Lord, I had no rest in my spirit because I 
found not Titus my brother, but taking my leave of them I 
went thence into Macedonia.” Again, on another occasion 
he declares that he “had no rest,” but was “troubled on every 
side; without were fightings, within were fears,” until “ God 
who comforteth those that are cast down comforted us by the 
coming of Titus.” To Timothy, whom we suppose to have 
been a very young man, for St. Paul tells him to “let no 
man despise his youth,” the Apostle writes with the greatest 
tenderness, urging him to have strength to stand against 
persecution, reminding him of “the faith that dwelt in his 
mother Eunice,’ and describing for the younger man’s 
encouragement his own wonderful escapes. ‘“ Be strong,” he 
urges him, and “be not ashamed of the testimony of our 
Lord, nor of me His prisoner, but be thon a partaker of the 
afflictions of the Gospel according to the power of God,” 
He bids him think “ what persecutions I endured, but out of 
them all the Lord delivered me,” and that not only by the 
instrumentality of man, for “at my first answer no man 
stood with me, but all forsook me. Notwithstanding, the 
Lord stood with me.” 

It is easy to exaggerate the spiritual serenity of the ages of 
faith, even of that first age to which St. Paul belonged. The 
Apostle who rejoiced that the “sting” and “victory” were 
gone from death also relates how in Roman Asia “he was 
pressed out of all measure above strength, insomuch that he 
despaired even of life, and had sentence of death in himself.” 
This strange “sentence” must have had some spiritual ag 
well as physical significance, for St. Paul was accustomed to 
face death, and stood, as he tells us, “in jeopardy daily.” But 
if the ages of faith were not the ages of sight or certainty, 
they were undoubtedly the ages of spiritual courage, and 
St. Paul rises out of his gloom to thank ‘God who raiseth 
the dead: who delivered us from so great a death, and doth 
deliver: in whom we trust that He will yet deliver.” We are 
apt to imagine that the many heartburnings and doubts, the 
“various temptations and great desolations,” which afflict the 
faithful at the present day are the product of the last fifty 
years, and are inclined to play the martyr on account of them, 
But there is nothing new under the sun. Apparently the 
Apostle was quite used to such conflicts, and not only 
believed them to be inevitable, but in the end beneficial. 
“Tribulation worketh patience, patience experience, and 
experience hope,” he writes. St. Paul always compared 
the spiritual life to a vace and to a struggle,—a race 





in which he was “troubled on every side, yet not dis, 
tressed ; perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, yet no} 
forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed.” At the last, shortly, 
as scholars suppose, before his martyrdom, he tells us he has 
“fought a good fight, and kept the faith,” and tired and wor 
out—“ such an one as Paul the aged "—thinking sadly of his 
loneliness and of the defection “of those in Asia that be 
turned away,” yet still certain of the ultimate triumph of 
righteousness, he commits his soul in the full assurance of 
faith to “the Lord, the righteous judge.” 





WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

oe E scientific event of the week has certainly been thg 

announcement which the Times correspondent at St, 
Jokn’s made on Monday on the authority of Mr. Marconi, to 
the effect that telegraphic communication without wires had 
been established between Cornwall and Newfoundland. Those 
who are old enough to remember the first message which 
flashed across the Atlantic cable will no doubt tell us that 
still more enthusiasm was displayed on that occasion, but the 
excitement which has been caused by Mr. Marconi’s announce. 
ment shows that we also are capable of being stirred bya 
striking achievement. At the time of writing, however, 
we see that a good deal of incredulity is mingled with 
the interest displayed in this latest triumph of the rm 
markable system which the brilliant young Italian has 
founded on the classic researches of Clerk Maxwell 
and Hertz. When the Atlantic cable transmitted its first 
message, there were many who refused to believe in the fact, 
and insisted that the electricians were playing with the public 
credulity. We are wiser nowadays, and it is hard to say what 
marvel coming in the sacred name of science would be too 
much for the layman to swallow,—the ridiculous stories 
which are now and then set afloat by people who ought to know 
better are a proof of that. The Réntgen rays are ag wonder. 
ful as alchemy and the elixir vitae. We can all see that there 
is no inherent improbability in the assertion that a system of 
telegraphy which has already been operated with success over 
one or two hundred miles should be extended to bridge the 
Atlantic. Proof, of course, is rightly demanded. The state. 
ment of Mr. Marconi is sufficient assurance that he believes 
in his remarkable achievement, but other men of equal 
scientific eminence warn us that he may be mistaken, It 
seems that the only message which has as yet been trans. 
mitted from Cornwall to Newfoundland consists of a 
single letter,—*S.” Why that particular letter was chosen 
is not clear; some one has suggested that it is 
the initial of “Success,’ but we must think it a 
pity that Mr. Marconi did not put his instruments to 
a more crucial test. Sir William Preece and Mr. Edison— 
two of the most distinguished practical telegraphists in the 
world—have independently pointed out that the letter “S” in 
the Morse code consists of three dots, or similar signals, in 
rapid succession, Now it is a well-ascertained fact that 
atmospheric electricity is often strong enough to influence 
such delicate receivers as those which Mr. Marconi uses in 
his experiments, and it requires no special knowledge of 
telegraphy to see that it is very hard to discriminate between 
a series of random impressions so made and a series of like 
signals broken into groups of threes. As Sir William 
Preece says, it would have been much more satisfactory if 
Mr. Marconi had ordered his assistants in Cornwall to send 
a letter like “ X,” orashort word whose collocation of dots and 
dashes could hardly be hit upon by a fortuitous set of 
atmospheric waves. As one of the Atlantic cable com- 
panies is stated to have threatened Mr. Marconi with the 
terrors of the law if he continues his experiments, which are 
considered to infringe its monopoly, it seems possible that 
the matter may not be definitely settled for a few days. We 
can hardly admire this company’s method of encouraging 
research, but it has unwittingly given the world the best 
possible proof that its electricians believe in the reality of 
Mr. Marconi’s achievements. For the present, however, 
Suspense of judgment seems desirable. 

It is rather amusing to notice that Mr. Tesla is among the 
unfavourable eritics of Mr. Marconi’s announcement. When 
Mr. Tesla made the sensational statement about a year ago, 
that he had received some mysterious signals which he 
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believed to originate from consciousness outside our planet 
altogether, Mr. Marconi was careful to warn the public that 
atmospheric electricity was quite able to produce all the 
effects on which Mr. Tesla was inclined to base a new theory 
of “other worlds than ours.” Now Mr. Tesla suggests a 
meteorological explanation of Mr. Marconi’s message! Mr. 
Tesla, by the way, was understood to be at work on a method of 
transmitting messages across the Atlantic without a cable 
which had more in common with the earth-current system 
of Messrs. Armstrong and Orling, described in our columns 
a few weeks ago, than with the ethereal radiations of Mr. 
Marconi. Last February he estimated that the installation 
of his apparatus would take about eight months; but nothing 
has as yet been heard of it. As to the general features of 
either his scheme or that of Mr. Marconi, we have the best 
scientific warrant for looking on both as simple, and ever 
trifling, in connection with the wireless telegraphy that is 
going on every day around us. Wireless messages are pass- 
ing daily between the earth and the sun, with a speed and 
certainty that have already thrown a good deal of light upon 
the constitution of our luminary. When we notice the solar 
disturbance called a sun-spot, we generally have to associate 
withita “ magnetic storm.” The recording needles in observa- 
tories like Kew and Greenwich go jerking wildly from their 
normal path, and the auroral curtains that fringe 
the Northern skies flare and wave in exact synchronism 
with those jumping needles; not infrequently the effects 
we so strong that terrestrial telegraphy is considerably 
impeded. We can as yet only guess at the magnitude 
and principle of the transmitting instruments in the 
sun which flash their message across ninety odd millions 
of miles with such power, but it would be the merest folly for 
a scientific student of electricity to deny the possibility of our 
attaining much greater triumphs than the mere transmission 
—with or without wires—of messages across the Atlantic. At 
present there is much to be learnt, but this sibilant “S” of Mr. 
Marconi’s, whether it be truly the message that his assistants 
sent or only the vagary of a “wandering fire” in the atmo- 
sphere, is undoubtedly the harbinger of developments which 
will surpass anything that we yet dream of. Mr, Edison, 
whose occasional bluff and brag should not blind us to his re. 
markable talent for invention, prophesied fifteen years ago 
some of the possibilities which we are just beginning to per- 
ceiveon the horizon. “Special correspondents may, in the 
future, wire their despatches straight to the office of their 
journals. Railway business will be expedited to a degree 
undreamt of as things are, and the risk of accidents will be 
largely diminished. ..... Ships at sea, many miles apart, 
will be able to communicate by means of balloon-kites, soar- 
ing several hundred feet above their decks. Messages can be 
passed from ship to ship, and a casualty ....°. . telegraphed 
to the nearest land.” We have already seen the last of these 
anticipations realised, and it is likely that the future historian 
of the sea will have to note the appearance of a new and re- 
markable factor in naval strategy with the general introduc- 
tion of wireless telegraphy. 


For our own part, we could wish that Mr. Marconi would 
devote himself to a more urgent practical problem than that 
of communication on his system across the Atlantie,—though 
the latter is without doubt the more spectacular and im- 
posing attempt. It is still a serious problem to ensure a safe 
landfall for the seaman in fog and storm, The Report which 
has just heen issued as a Parliamentary paper on the be- 
haviour of sound-signals in fog shows that even the most 
powerful siren, or the fog-horn that bellows with a thousand- 
bull power, may he totally inoperative at the very moment 
when its warning is most urgently required. Experiments of 
the nature of those which Tyndall carried out in the past 
generation have shown still more conclusively that there are 
conditions of the atmosphere which are as impervious to 
sound as a “London particular” is to light. It has more 
than once been suggested that the best possible use of one of 
the new systems of wireless telegraphy would be to replace 
the fog-horn in our lighthouses. No state of weather, so far 
48 we yet know, seriously impairs the efficiency of the 
electrical radiations, and it ought to be possible to attach a 
radiating instrument to every lighthouse, and to furnish every 
ship with what Lord Kelvin has called an “electric eye,” that 


headland long before a light was visible to the look-out 
or any siren audible. It seems to us that this achieve- 
ment, whether gained by some application of the Marconi 
coherer or of the induction lines of Sir William Preece, 
would be infinitely more valuable to mankind, which still pays 
its annual toll of lives and treasure to the gods of shipwreck, 
than the wireless transmission of messages across the Atlantic, 





Not but what we'shall be glad to see that too, if only as an 
instalment of Professor Ayrton’s bold prediction of the day 
when, “if a person wants to telegraph to a friend, he knows 
not where, he will call in an electro-magnetic voice, which 
will be heard loud by him who has the electro-magnetic ear, 
but will be silent to every one else. He will call, ‘ Where are 
you ?’ and the reply will come, ‘IT am at the bottom of the 
coal-mine,’ or ‘ Crossing the Andes,’ or ‘In the middle of the 
Pacific’; or perhaps no reply will come at all, and he may 
then conclude the friend is dead.” We are not quite sure 
that such a consummation will altogether improve the world 
as a place for human life; it is hard enough already to find a 
spot which is out of reach of telephones and orange envelopes: 
but whether we like it or not, that is what Mr. Marconi and 
his ingenious competitors are offering us. 





WHITE ANIMALS, 


| & is calculated that about one hundred and eight thousand 
skins of the ermine will be used to make the Peers’ and 
Peeresses’ robes for the Coronation, and that as the price of 
this fur has much increased in view of the demand, about 
£27,000 worth will be needed for the ceremonial. Ermine 
is only the skin of the winter-whitened stoat, which occasionally 
changes its colour evenin this country, and always does so in 
more northern latitudes. In England the metamorphosis is 
rather a disadvantage to it than otherwise. The writer once 
killed two in a week, imperfectly white, when there was no 
snow on the ground, which would never have been seen if 
they had kept the normal colour. In the same way the silver- 
grey Russian hares are always killed off if introduced into 
England, while an albino hare has simply not a chance. It 
looks like abag of white paper when it “makes a form” in the 
field, and is only spared for conscience’ sake. 
There is a strong prejudice on the part of many stock- 
breeders against pure white animals, though there are some 
pleasure farms the owners of which prefer to have only 
white cattle, horses, pigeons, fowls, and other creatures. It 
is said that they are delicate and difficult to rear, and at least 
one white herd has shown congenital defects in the progeny 
of a kind which seemed to indicate that the lack of colour was 
accompanied by a want of vital force, and a large proportion 
of the heifers were sterile. These were not albinos, in which 
colour was omitted which ought to have been there, but merely a 
white breed. In cases of albinism weaknesses might be expected, 
and are often found, though by no means always, the com- 
monest being deafness in cats, and short-sight or eye defects 
of various kinds in other animals, notably the horse. Looking 
to Nature first, the fewness of white animals is very remark- 
able. Sea birds and dwellers where ice and darkness reign 
for the greater part of the year form the majority. In nearly 
all sea fowl white greatly predominates, probably as the best 
protective colouring which they can assume, Nearly all gulls 
have grey backs and white breasts, and gannets are almost 
pure white. Guillemots, razorbills, auks, puffins, some divers, 
mergansers, goosanders, terns, sandpipers, and many others 
have either black-and-white or grey-and-white plumage with 
white breasts, and swans and pelicans are white all over. 
Both the latter species are so strong that they are unmolested 
by any creature but man; but the grey-and-white sea fowl 
find their coloration the best protection possible when at rest 
on the water. It is almost as difficult to see a flock of 
gulls resting on an ordinary dimpled heaving sea as it 
is to see partridges in a ploughed field, so closely do the grey 
and white match the broken lights on the wave slopes and 
hollows. The white breasts of these birds may also aid 
them in securing the fish on which they prey, which 
may be less able to see a light than a dark bird above 
them. This seems the more probable because the only 


very dark sea birds which we have, such as the cormorant, 
dive for their fish, and do not eateh it by hovering. 2nd the 
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could discover the approach of the dangerous coast or rocky 







same is true of the great northern diver, The large dark- 
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-. brown skua gulls are much fonder of robbing other gulls of 

_ fish and of picking up offal on the shore than of fishing them. 
selves, perbaps from experience that their colour frightens: 
the shoals below. .So, too, the beautiful fishing eagles of 
Chili and South America, and the sea eagle of West Africa, 
. have white breasts and bellies. The Chilian sea: eagle is 
coloured much like a gull, and the West African sea eagle is 
white beneath and has a white head, and the osprey’s breast 
and head also appear white from beneath, Clearly in the 
case of the sea birds of all kinds the white colouring is a pro- 
vision of Nature for their benefit. There remain the few and 
isolated cases in which land birds and mammals have the same 
snowy tint. Of these the greater number are creatures 
living in the Arctic regions which either assume the white 
colour, like the Arctic fox and the ermine, during the winter, 
or spend mosi of their time on the snows, such as the Iceland 
falcon and the snowy owls, one of which when it had strayed 
into this country when there was no snow on the ground was 
described as looking “like a milestone.” The assumption of 
the white colour is not absolutely necessary, for the raven, 
one of the very few. creatures which endure the whole 
of the Arctic winter of darkness and cold, remains as black as 
a coal. Probably that is because no other creature is likely 
to kill the raven, while the bird itself lives there on carrion 
and dead creatures of sorts, to get which concealment is not 
needed. For the rest, whether to avoid their enemies or to 
deceive their prey, the assumption of the white is almost a con- 
dition of existence. A Polar bear would not have a chance in 
stalking seals if it were of a darker colour. The only black 
spot about it is the tip of its nose. The sailors who first 
landed on various unknown Arctic shores and bays stated 
that the bears used to take them for seals, and 
begin to stalk them at a considerable distance, lying 
down flat on their bellies in the attitude in which 
the well-known photograph by Mr. Gambier Bolton shows 
the old Polar bear at the “ Zoo,” and wriggling along in that | 
pesition until they came to an ice hummock, when they would | 
get up, peer over to see if the “seals” were alarmed, and | 
wriggle on again. The sailors added that they could always | 
see the black nose when the bear got near, and vowed that | 
the bear put his paw over his muzzle to hide it! The Arctic | 
foxes, the “blue” hare, the ptarmigan, ryper, and ermine all! ' 
undergo the seasonal change to white by an identical process. | 
The hair or feathers, as the case may be, loses its colour and 
turns pure white by what may almost be described as an 
instantaneous process. In the foxes and birds the white 
comes in patches; but the speed of the colour change is 
remarkable. There are many stories of people whose hair has 
turned white from shock “in a single night.” Judging by 
the birds and foxes, these stories must be true. No one ever 
sces the process of fading going on, The feather or patch of 
fur which was brown or smoky-grey suddenly whitens. Yet 
no one has actually seen the colour going. The explanation 
usually given is that it takes place by night. There seems 
no “half-way” tint between the white and the original 
colour. The hares in the Alps are of the grey species, 
and like them turn as white as the snow on Hermon, except 
that the tips of the ears remain black. When the March sun 
begins to shine the colour returns gradually. First a grey 
line appears along the back; then grey hairs mingle with 
the white on the sides, and the change to grey and brown is 
slowly completed. The whitening process is not so rapid as 
in the Arctic fox; it lasts through October till mid-November, 
but a heavy snowfall is said to hurry on the assumption of 
the winter garb very rapidly. The Arctic fox and mountain 
hare, like the ptarmigan and the ryper, become snow-white. 
It is impossible to distinguish their colour from that which 
covers all Nature round them. The stoat, on the other hand, 
does not as rule take the pure tint. It is yellowish below, 
and much pervaded by greenish lights, which make it 
extremely trying wear for some complexions. It’ should 
be noted that there is one Arctic bird which comes to 
our coasts in winter and undergoes a very slight change to 
white. This is the snow bunting, which appears in small 
flocks on the sandhills of the East Coast in winter, and 
thea shows a more marked black-and-white in its plumage 
than it does in summer. But though the white is 
conspicuous, it is not in any sense a white bird. There is 








not a wngle land bird in Europe which is pure white 


- 


throughout the year, and very few elsewhere. The cockaton 
are the most striking instance to the contrary. Thos 
seem to suffer under. no disabilities:on account of theip 
colour, though there are plenty of hawks and eagles to: kill 
them, and even the white men who first explored Australia da 
not despise cockatoo-soup. It is the dark-coloured cockatoo, 
which are scarcest, showing that in this case colour has no 
effect on the survival of the more conspicuous races, The 
tropical forest produces the hell birds, most beautify 
of all the birds clad in white apparel. They are elegant 
in shape, snow-white in colour, with a solitary ornament 
of black or blue on the beak or under it, and large blac 
eyes. Their habits are modest and their disposition as quiet 
and sedate as might be expected from birds which live in th 
gloom of the great forests and not on the tops of the trees, 
One of these birds has a note exactly like the toll of a bell; 
another at intervals can emit from its throat a sound like 
the stroke of a hammer on an anvil, It can be heard fo 
miles, and any one who heard it would be ready to affirm 
that what he heard was the actual ring of the hammer on the 
steel, 

At the fur sales there are always one or two rooms entirely 
devoted to the furs of white animals. They look like fairy 
palaces of children’s dreams, with the walls covered with snowy 
Arctic fox, and the floors with the skins of Polar bears. But 
the number of species is very small, though the total of sking 
is great. The ermine is sent over in baskets, the foxes arm 
hung up, the bears lie either in piles, or if very fine skins, are 
suspended, and besides these there are numbers of white 
wolf skins. Wolves vary in colour from almost black to 
pure white. They seem only partly affected by climate, for 
though far more white wolf skins are sent from the North, 
nearly white wolves are seen far South in America. From the 
general scarcity of wild white species other than those living 
in Arctic conditions, it would seem that the colour isa dis. 
advantage to most animals which bear it elsewhere. A white 
pigeon is always the first to be killed from a flock by hawks, 
and white pheasants are invariably marked and killed when 
the covers are shot. Pied partridges never have a chance of 
escaping notice when the rest of the covey is invisible, and, 
generally speaking, the white bird, otherwise than at sea oron 
the water, is handicapped in the struggle for existence, In 
domestication the white colour generally tends to appear, 
evidence of a kind that the so-called “ wild” white cattle are 
probably descendants of a very early and highly prized tame 
race. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CHARMS OF HUNTING. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—When men are no longer compelled to hunt for their 
food and clothing they continue doing so for pleasure 
And although there are single persons in all countries who 
have reached such a condition of development that field 
sports are distasteful because they involve giving pain or 
taking life, there is yet no nation so civilised that it has lost 
all pleasure in the chase. Whether this primitive instinct 
will some day disappear is a matter for futile speculation. It 
is enough for our purpose that there should be in this 
country many men of polished manners and cultivated minds 
who find such great pleasure in hunting that it can only be 
called indescribable. I propose to inquire what are the 
charms of hunting in general, and fox-hunting in particular. 

It is a very old saying that some men hunt to ride, whilst 
others ride to hunt. The former have a variety of pleasures 
which ave the reasons for bringing them into the hunting: 
field; but these, I venture to observe, are not the pleasures 
of hunting. Some are out for exercise,—these are numerous 
with suburban packs; some to show their clothes and their 
horsemanship,—these swell the big fields in the shires; some 
to advance themselves in county society,—these are common 
everywhere; some to make love—these chiefly frequent the 
fashionable counties; and lastly, we are reduced to 4 
remainder, large or small with various hunts, who have 
come out merely to see a pack of hounds find and kill a for. 
They are riding because it is the only way of being with the 
hounds when they run. They enjoy their gulloping and 
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jamping, but what they really want is to see the pack hunting. 
‘4 famous writer on the chase, who broke his neck in the field, 
once observed that no one but a fool or a schoolboy ever rode 
a noticed that men who are keénest in the hunt are the 
first to. point the: way round by Shuffler’s Bottom (as they 
choose to call it) when a disagreeable jump comes in the way. 
It is clear, then, that riding is but an element in the pleasures 
of the day, else to hunt a drag would-be superior to hunting 
afox, which hardly any one wil! maintain. 


An aged clergyman, a very religious man, once declared | 


that the best thing which this world afforded was a good run, 


tbe next best was a bad run, the next best a day with | 


the hounds on which you had no run, Many men who 
yeally love hunting will at once agree. And many who 
have not the taste for it will shrug their shoulders, 
Looking back upon my life, I can sincerely declare that 
my chief regret is not having devoted more days to 
bunting. It must not be supposed that a man who hunts 
six days a week through the season derives as much pleasure 
or excitement as he who is tied to one or two days a fort- 
night. When the third Lord Spencer—more famous as Lord 
Althorp—declared that the greatest passion of his life was 
to watch sporting dogs hunt, he showed that he had 
grasped the real amusement which underlies the other 
pleasures of a day’s hunting, I have heard a hunt- 
ing parson—a learned Fellow of a College—say that 
his eyes always filled with tears when he heard the cry of 
hounds. Squire Western, splashed with mud and sweat, will 
swear he has had a damned good run. Yet his pleasure was 
probably very different from that of Mr. Meynell after a 
pretty day’s sport in Charnwood Forest. The one has 
enjoyed it because he has had a long gailop after the flying 
pack, the other because the young entry distinguished them- 
selves. He was a man who could name every hound which 
spoke in covert, even after he ceased to be Master of the 
Quorn. I have no doubt that the keenest pleasure is en- 
joyed by those who watch hounds, and understand their 
work, Yet with a large field in a fashionable country not ten 
ina hundred know whether hounds are running or ave being 
lifted to a holloa. 


It is a merit of hunting that the mere we indulge in 
its pleasures the better we are in health. Apart from hunt- 
ing, it is a good thing in these degenerate days of golf, 
croquet, and ping-pong to be in the saddle and in the open 
air for seven or eight hours at a stretch. But the delight of 
watching a good pack is not the only pleasure of the day, 
To persons who are minded like ourselves not to lose a 
moment, the pleasures begin on the evening before, when we 
open the map, discuss the best road to the meet, wonder what 
coverts we shal! draw, and whether we shall find the same o!d 
fox that took such a good line a month before. Upon a 
hunting morning, with what eagerness do we throw open the 
window, look at the weather-cock upon the stables, tap the 
barometer, sniff the fresh air, and, finally, determine that it 
will be a good scenting day. Who can describe the pleasures 
of breakiast? The ride to the meet is full of delights 
in any weather, not excepting fog and frost. A soaking 
downpour and a gale of wind sometimes produce capita] 
sport, Then at the meet or covertside upon a fine winter 
day :-— 








“ Delightful scene! 
Where all around is gay, men, horses, dogs ; 
And in each ;-miling countenance uppears 
Fresh bluuminy heaith, and universal joy.” 
The ancients, it is said, held it to be a bad omen if any one 
spoke when out hunting, and it cannot but be regretted that 
this superstition has entirely died out. In my opinion, as soon 
as the pack is thrown into covert, all conversation, except 
that relating to the business of the day, should cease, The 
enjoyment of hunting is most felt by those who never take 
their eyes- off the pack and listen to their notes as they 
would toa concert. If they can distinguish one hound from 
another, and, when they are running, perceive which carry the 
scent, which make good hits when the pack is at fault, which 
are skirters, which babble and which run mute, the pleasures 
of the chase will he multiplied a thousandfold. From the 
moment hounds begin to draw there is always something to 
watch for; it may be but a hound feathering on the line, it 





a fence unless it were absolutely necessary. And I have | 


| may be the fox stealing across a ride unperceived. For my 
| own part, the pleasant emotion I fee! at the sight of a fox 
, is enough to reward me for a twenty-mile ride in any weather. 
I need not dwell upon the pleasures of the run. A fow 
checks are seldom unwelcome, and, moreover, when hounds 
are at fault and it looks as though the fox were lost, it is 
always a moment of ecstasy when they suddenly recover tha 
scent and throw their tongues in chorus :— 
“ Happy the man who with unrivalled speed 
Can pass his fellows and with pleasure view 
The struggling pack; how in the rapid course 
Alternste they preside and jostling push 
To guide the dubious scent; how giddy youth, 
Oft babbling, errs, by wiser age reproved ; 
How, niggard of bis strength, the wise old hound 
Hangs in the rear till some important point 
Rouse all his diligence, or till the chase 
Sinking he finds; then to the head he springs, 
With thirst of glury fired, and wins the prize.” 
When a day devoted to hunting is over, there is commonly 
a very agreeable feeling that it has been well spent, even 
though the sport has been bad. A man hasa sensation of 
healthy contentment, and a pious feeling of peace towards all 
the world, which is only produced by a long day out of doors. 
Hunting enables a man to see and enjoy the country. It 
takes him into distant parishes, into fields which he would 
never walk through, into woodlands where he would be turned 
back asa trespasser. He learns that the country is more charm- 
ing in the winter than the summer. He discovers that the 
weather may be an excuse, but is never a reason, for staying 
indoors. He can watch the movements of the seasons and 
doings of the birds, as well as the trained work of hounds and 
the natural habits of foxes. All these are part of the great 
enjoyment of hunting.—I am, Sir, &c., 


VENATOR, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——@——— 


THE PROBLEM OF AUSTRALIAN DEFENCE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—The problem of the right method for Australia to 
adopt for the protection of her sea-borne trade and her 
defence against hostile attack is one of great interest, and I 
am glad to see that it has been raised in your columns. On 


| the one hand there is the British Navy, the only physical link 


of attachment between the United Kingdom and the 
Commonwealth ready to her hand, which is capable of 
affording all the protection demanded by its representatives, 
the Admiralty only proposing that the contribution granted 
for some years past to the Navy Estimates should he increased 
commeasurably with the growing interests of Australasia, 
which their statesmen naturally hold require a more powerful 


Fleet. On the other hand we have so good an Imperialist 
as Mr. Fitchett protesting against this view as put 
forward by the naval Commander-in-Chief, Sir L 


Beaumont, in his letter to Lord Hopetoun, and urging 
with much force that “the Australians must take to 
the sea” and that “the policy of the Admiralty would 
deny us all active and direct partnership in our own 
naval defence, and must react unfavourably on the national 
character.’ I have not seen Admiral Beaumont’s letter, but 
I feel sure that he is too large-minded a man not to appreciate 
Mr. Fitchett’s position, and we may dismiss from our minds 
the idea that the Admiralty are taking a narrow view ofa 
great Imperial question, which undoubtedly should not be 
considered on red-tape lines. It seems to me that there is 
much to be said on both sides. Clearly, from the point of 
view of strategy, efficiency, discipline, and finance, the 
Admiralty view is the correct one, and it might even be 
argued further that the simplest, cheapest, and most effective 
way to secure Australia from attack would be for contribu- 
tions to be made from our Greater Britain towards the Navy 
Estimates, unclogged by any geographical conditions, to ensure 
an overpowering Imperial Navy. Strategically especially, 
there is much to be said for this view, as the Australians are 
in no danger of hostile attack from New Caledonia or Samoa, 
-o that the naval battles which should ensure the safety of 
Australasia ave hkely to be fought in the Mediterranean, the 
Atlantic, or possibly in China. Mr. Fitchett is no doubt weil 





acquainted with Mahan’s “Infuence of ‘Sea Power upon 
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History,” and with the eloquent passage in which he points 
out how “those far distant storm-tossed ships on which the 
Grand Army [of Napoleon] never looked stood between it and 
the empire of the world.” There is, in fact, in Australian 
views of naval defence too much tendency to wish to see 
their defenders, which has its counterpart in the desire in 
many of our seaports to keep a “guardship” handy, no 
doubt to the comfort of “the old women of both sexes,” but 
affording little real protection, whilst much impeding the 
proper distribution and combination of our naval forces. I 
need not Jabour the points of efficiency, discipline, and finance, 
as it is clear that one system and one command must be 
advantageous, while for a long time to come both ships and 
men are likely to be cheaper in England than in Australia, 
All this, however, I admit is not conclusive, and from an 
Australian point of view 1 can fuliy endorse Mr. Fitchett’s 
demand for a real Australian Navy, which he presses for both 
political and sentimental reasons. Is this possible, however, 
at present? A beginning could certainly be made, and 
should be made, but it would he as reasonable to suppose that 
a child just learning to walk added strength to the settler 
father’s defence of his house in case of a hostile native attack 
as to attach any fighting value to the early stages of 
Australian naval development. The reference made by 
Admiral FitzGerald to Japan is very misleading, as has heen 
pointed out by other correspondents, Japan having more 
than ten times Australia’s population, and above all cheap 
labour ; so that costly as has been the building up of Japan’s 
Navy, paid for in great part by the Chinese indemnity, it is 
probably no exaggeration to say that a similar Australian 
Navy, manned by native-born Australians, supported by Austra- 
lian arsenals, worked by Australian labour, would be four or five 
times as expensive. But after all, Japan must provide 
entirely for her own defence; she has no alternative such as 
fortunately presents itself to our kinsmen at the Antipodes. 
You say truly in your article in the Spectator of Novem- 
ber 30th that “in the course of the next ten years” Australia 
might possess “a fairly formidable squadron ...... anda 
large reserve of men.” Yes. But how if in the meantime 
the British Navy, and with it the British Empire, ceased to 
exist? Australia would in that case require Navy Estimates 
of some £10,000,000 yearly, or she would be at the mercy of 
any strong European Power. I suggest, then, that an 
endeavour should be made to meet both views,—é.e., to pro- 
vide for the present while looking forward to the future. 
This letter is already too long to allow of my developing my 
idea thoroughly, but suppose the Commonwealth willing to 
vote, say, £500,000 yearly towards naval defence in lieu of the 
present £120,000 for a period of ten years, could not 
£250,000 be devoted towards increasing the present 
Australian force on similar lines to those now existing, while 
the other moiety could be spent in building up an Australian 
Navy, which no doubt would gradually expand, and probably 
ten years hence would be sufficiently strong to enable the 
Australians to provide for their own defence when all the 
Imperial ships have been summoned away to “that naval 
Armageddon beyond the sea line” of which Mr. Fitchett 
speaks ?—I am, Sir, &e., E. R. FREMANTLE, 
Admiral. 
44 Lower Sloane Street, S.W. 


[If we thought that an Australian Navy when created 
would be a fleet of shore-clinging ships, it would have no 
support in our columns. It is because we believe that it 
would instead be able to do its part in keeping that command 
of the sea “ which is one and altogether” that we advocate it. 
Australia must be endued with the maritime spirit, and she 
will not be so endued if she hires coast protection, which, as 
far as we can see, is what she is now doing.—ED. Spectator. ] 





[To THE Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Your advocacy of the establishment of an Australian 
Navy in the Spectator of November 30th is evidence of a wide 
sweep of vision, a faculty of forethought, and further, an 
audacity that will find little favour with the powers that 
direct naval affairs in this country. Such temerity in the 
expression of a true Imperialism is worthy of the traditions 
of your journal, but it will draw upon your head a 
storm of dissent. The subject is already a chief topic 
of discussion in naval circles, to judge from a sentence 











which fell from the lips of Admiral FitzGeorge at the recent 
annual dinner of the Savage Club, when he called special 
attention to your article, and bespoke the careful considera. 
tion of all interested to your attitude. It would, however, 
have been more satisfactory had he made it clear jp 
which direction his personal sympathies lay. A great 
Australian paper lately remarked in discussing this 
momentous subject that the country that pays another 
to defend it never amounts to very much. Here jg 
stated in a sentence the main line upon which yoy 
argue, though you go further, and show that naval decen. 
tralisation is for the best interests of Great Britain herself, 
But you, and those who think with you—they are legion 
among Colonials—have undertaken a colossal task in this 
matter. There is every indication that for some time pastthe 
proposal you advance has heen anticipated by the naval 
authorities here, and discouraged in many indirect ways. Let 
us examine a few facts bearing on this question, 


Extraordinary as it may seem, when the Commonwealth 
Government began earnest work they convened a Conference 
to draft a Defence Bill, and from this Conference all repre. 
sentation of naval defence was absolutely excluded, This, 
mark you, in an island! ‘Try to imagine a Defence Act for 
any country in the world existing under similar geographical 
conditions! A Bill is drafted, and the only allusion to ships 
to be commissioned and armed occurs in a part that refers to 
forts, carts, wheelbarrows, and military etceteras. The word 
“naval” is put into paragraphs and clauses here and there 
where any other word, such as “police ” or “fire-brigade,” might 
have been inserted with equal effect. How did this remarkable 
omission arise? Is there such a method as the pulling of 
strings from Imperial headquarters? Nearly every member 
of the Commonwealth Parliament who spoke on Defence 
remarked on the neglect and suppression of the Navy. Is 
there an underlying intention to try to sweep away all trace 
of the Australian Naval Defence Forces by the process of 
inanition, in obedience to a hint from this side of the world ? 
Here is another suggestive fact : the London Jubilee celebra- 
tions in 1897 were attended by representatives of every soldier 
and sailor of the Queen, down to the semi-bare Haussa from 
West Africa and the Chinaman from Hong-kong, but no 
Australian naval representative was invited, nor was the 
existence of that branch of her Majesty’s forces acknow- 
ledged. Again: when the Duke of York visited Australia 
there were five hundred men of the Australian Navy in 
Melbourne; the China contingent was his guard of honour 
on arrival, and the ‘Protector’s’ men were also there. 
At every place the Royal visitors had a naval guard 
and received some naval attention or service. In the 
Duke’s farewell letter to Lord Hopetoun he thanked 
the military, the police, in fact everybody in Australia; but 
there isa careful absence of any mention whatever of the 
naval forces. Further: for military services in China—mostly 
of a police kind—the officers of the New South Wales 
and of the Victorian contingents were decorated; for naval 
services the only recognition tendered by the Admiralty to 
the officers of the Australian gunboat ‘Protector’ was a 
reduction of one grade in rank, which Captain Creswell 
declined to accept on the ground that it was not in accord- 
ance with the Act of 1865, under which the ship and its 
officers and men were lent to the Royal Navy. The commis- 
sions arrived just as the gunboat was leaving. It might have 
been thought that the Australian public spirit and loyalty 
shown in the loan of a ship of war to the Empire’s Fleet 
were worth a couple of words of appreciation. This ship was 
placed at the disposal of the British Government, commanded 
by an officer who had trained and organised the Service of the 
lenders, and brought into a state of efficiency every man on 
board, without Imperial assistance of any kind. This ship 
had carried out all the duties—at times independent duties— 
of a ship of war on active service to the satisfaction of the 
Commander-in-Chief. Of it all there has been no official 
acknowledgment. 

Is such a condition of things explicable as a mere oversight, 
or is there an intelligible and fixed policy underlying this 
apparently persistent course of action? You, Sir, in your 
daring contention are not on common ground with Admiral 
Beaumont of the Australian station. ‘ What shall Australia 
do to he navally saved?” asks the Premier of the Common- 
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wealth. ‘You can do nothing,’says Admiral Beaumont in effect, 
‘but you can pay “us” to do it for you. Some day you may 
have a Fleet, but for the present it were wéll to take from you 
that nucleus which you already have.’ The minute of the 
Premier, dated August 28th, and the Admiral’s reply are 
interesting reading. It seems as if the latter shows the 
Admiralty policy in a few words. The opposition to the 
Spectator’s proposal is here determined and undisguised. Your 
paper is & decade before its time in looking along the path of 
the future and recognising laudable aspirations which will 
surely in a little while take the definite form of an Australian 
Navy manned by Australians, riding not only upon Australian 
seas, but interchanging with his Majesty’s ships from waters 
far distant from Australian shores.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Apr. O. 


[We entirely agree with what our correspondent says as to 
general policy, but we cannot but think that he is mistaken 
in regard to the supposed slight placed on the Australian 
naval force. It is incredible that the neglect, if it occurred, 
was intentional and deliberate.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE FOUNDATIONS OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 
{fo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you allow me, as one who has devoted years of 
careful study to the consideration of our relations with 
Russia, to offer a brief criticism on the letter of “ Skipper” 
in the Spectator of December 14th ? His argument, like that 
of all the Russophobists, is based on the master-fallacy that 
Russia desires to possess India. Let him purge his mind of 
that prejudice and look at the question im the dry light of 
facts, and he will, I think, be forced to the conclusion that 
Russia would not accept India as a free gift. India is a poor 
country, and is becoming poorer; and the rapid growth of its 
population suggests an alarming problem for British states- 
manship. Sir James Mackintosh—no mean authority—after 
studying the question of India on the spot, “contended that 
it was not of any great value” to us. That shrewd observe; 
of men and things, Charles Greville, expressed his fear in 
1859 of “seeing England placed in danger by her exer- 
tins to retain or reconquer India, whose value is 
so problematical, and of which nothing is certain but 
the immense labour and cost of her retention.” We are 
there, however, and have come under a moral obligation to 
the people of India to maintain our rule even at the risk of 
great danger and material loss. But Russia is under no 
obligation, Why should she voluntarily incur such risk and 
danger? I believe her conquest of India against us to be a 
sheer impossibility. But grant that she made the attempt, 
and drove us out, she would have to reconquer it step by step 
for herself and reorganise its military and civil services. The 
task would be so enormous that it would far exceed her 
resources in men and money. In fact, if her worst enemy 
wished to ruin Russia he could not adopt a more effectual 
method than by persuading her to engage in the conquest of 
India. Russia has huge territories of her own, full of 
undeveloped wealth, to employ all her energies. Why 
should she start on a wild-goose chase for the conquest 
of a country which would be an embarrassment and a loss 
to her instead of a profit, even if she got it peacefully? 
But grant that Russia has no desire, from purely selfish 
motives, to conquer India, why should we not let her have a 
freehand in Persia? Her annexation of the whole country 
would be a great gain to us commercially, and would be no 
political danger, assuming that she has no designs on India. 
Let us welcome her also into the Mediterranean. She has 
every motive to be our friend everywhere—as she has been 
hefore—if we give up playing the part of the dog-in-the- 
manger against her,—a most dangerous policy, which may 
one day cost us dear. ‘The interests of the two countries 
are antagonistic nowhere. The fear of a Russian invasion 
of India adds enormously to the cost and the impoverish- 
ment of the country, and to the insecurity of our rule; yet 
it is what Lord Salisbury truly called it, “an antiquated super- 
stition.” Unfortunately, superstitions die hard.—Thanking 
the Spectator for its consistent and enlightened policy on thie 
subject, I am, Sir, &e., Matcotm MacCo tt. 


[We agree with Carton MacColl that Russia does not want 
to drive us out of India, and we would let her dominat« 








Persia and do nothing to prevent her entering the Mediter- 
ranean. With his encouragement of the idea that India is a 
useless burden we are, however, in entire disagreement. 
India may be a great responsibility, but she is not a loss; 
and to our mind nations that complain of, or are frightened 
by, responsibilities are as contemptible and as unfit for great 
things as are those individuals who are in a perpetual state 
of terror and alarm as to their private responsibilities.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 


STOPPING CRIME AT ITS SOURCES. 
[To Tir EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—* R. H. &.,” in his important communication to you 
upon the above subject in the Spectator of December 14th, 
states the fact that my father, the late Mr. Frederie Hill, 
advocated the adoption of the “ indeterminate sentence” in 
the case of habitual criminals in his work on “Crime: its 
Amount, Causes, and Remedies,” published by Mr. John Murray 
as long ago as 1853, And Mr. Hayelock Ellis writes in 1890, 
in his work “ The Criminal” :— To an Englishman, Frederic 
Hill, belongs the honour of first suggesting this fruitful 
reform, the indeterminate sentence, and his brother, Matthew 
Davenport Hill, vigorously supported the principle... ... 
It is so eminently reasonable that to state it seems sufficient 
to ensure its acceptance. When its advantages are generally 
known and realised it will undoubtedly spread in the same 
way as it has already begun to spread in the United States.” 
At the State Prison of Elmira prisoners have been thus 
sentenced for more than twenty years, with admirable results. 
In his Autobiography, published by Bentley in 1894, and 
edited by me, my father sums up his views on this subject, 
together with a statement of the precautions which should be 
taken to prevent its abuse. How heartily would he have 
endorsed every line in“ R. H.8.’s” letter! Especially that 
part of it which refers to the industrial training of criminals, 
which alone can produce reformatory results.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ConsTANCE HItt. 





Grove Cottage, Frognal, Hampstead. 


[*,* “R. H. S.” writes to say that in his letter on “ Stopping 
Crime at its Sources” in the Spectator of December 14th, the 
population of the Moulmein gaol should have been given as 
sixteen hundred, not sixteen thousand.] 





HOW TO PROVIDE SOLDIERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—The letter of “E. R. P.” in the Spectator of Decem- 
ber 14th hardly seems to call for an answer, but I would ask 
your permission to send a few words of reply to him, or her, 
as the objection brought forward is an example of that vague 
and sentimental frame of mind which appears to be growing 
in England and producing opponents to every practical 
measure for the good of the country, from the conduct of 
the war downwards. “E. R. P.” apparently represents 
“thousands who would not stand this sort of thing.” I 
do not know who “we” are, but the basis of the argu- 
ment is that some sort of disgrace attaches to a military 
life and military schools. This is an idea which is dying 
hard, and which I should like to denounce in the strongest 
terms. I cannot suppose that “KE. R. P.” has ever seen 
the boys at the Duke of York’s School, or heard of the 
work done by that institution, or he could hardly have used 
such an argument. The “price quite out of our power” isa 
fiction of “E. R.P.’s” brain, as I named no price. “E.R. P.” 
descends to the argumentum ad hominem. Iam thankful to 
say I have had an object in life, but this hardly forms a 
reasonable objection to my proposal. My great-grandfather 
sold his commission in the Army to purchase a bookselling 
business: this was regarded as a social degradation in those 
days, nearly 1 hundred and forty years ago. What I desire 
to see is that the Army should be raised in the public 
estimation to the position it occupies in the minds of those 
who are best able to judge,—namely, that of one of the 
finest and most honourable professions which a healthy lad 
can pursue.—I am, Sir, &e., JOHN MuRRAY. 


[ We entirely agree with our correspondent as to the raising 
of the Army in public estimation, and are glad to think that 
the present war has done a great deal in that direction. We 
cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Siz,—Mr, John Murray's scheme is open to the fata) 
objection that we are ruled by King Edward and 
not by Kaiser William, It means conscription, and, as 
you point out, conscription in a peculiarly one sided 
and unjust form Except under some very pressing danger, 
in their present temper and under our wide franchise 
Englishmen will not consent to it. Compulsion is resented, 
and the mere fact that it is applied has a tendency to set 
people against the object which compulsion is intended to 
bring about. What, then,is to be done? The solution of the 
question will be found in adopting the scheme for “manu- 
facturing soldiers” which the Spectator has before advocated. 
It would be perfectly easy to get any number of boys of the 
age of thirteen who could be trained for the Army just as we 
now train boys for the Navy. Military training, however, 
has the advantage over naval training that the boys can be 
taught near their own homes. For the first two or three 
years of their training the boys would live at home, receiving 
a small sum weekly and a good dinner every day at the depot» 
and having no further uniform than is now supplied to the 
Church Lads’ Brigade and other similar organisations, that 
is,a cap and belt. Meantime they would every day attend 
tke local depét, or other recognised centre, for drill and for 
instruction in the gymnasium, which should form an important 
feature in their physical training. <A certain time should be 
devoted daily to continuing their ordinary education, especially 
in physical science, and in military history and geography, 
but in addition to this, as your article in last we k’s 
Spectator suggests, two or three hours a day should be 
spent in manual training, so that when the boys pass out into 
civil life they would have learned a trade and be able to earn 
their living. During their whole training they would, of 
course, be instructed in the use of the rifle, their pay would 
regularly increase, and after a training of three or four years 
they would wear a uniform and be regarded as soldiers. At 
the age of seventeen a considerable number would volunteer 
for a military career, and would be drafted into the Regular 
Army as long-service men, who would be entitled in due 
course to receive a pension. The rest at the age of twenty 
would pass into the Reserve for a term of years, and 
would take their places in civil life ready to be embodied 
in any case of national need. It should, however, he 
a condition of their receiving Reserve pay that they 
should make a minimum number of @rills and do a certain 
amount of rifle practice with the local Volunteer Force. The 
effect of this would be that we should have a large body of 
well-trained men, fit to bear arms and ready to join the 
colours when called on, who would at the same time be skilled 
workmen and useful citizens. It will be seen that I lay 
great stress on the manual training, that is, the learning of a 
definite trade, which these youths would receive between the 
ages of thirteen and twenty. This is, from the point of view 
of the publie interest, a matter of first importance. As I 
have before pointed out in your columns, the number of 
clever boys who have not been taught a means of getting a 
living is becoming a source of danger. Their ability and 
energy take the form of “Hooliganism,” and it is a 
scandal to our civilisation that there should be in our 
great towns a vast number of unhappy creatures who 
are willing enough to work, but are incapable of doing 
anything beyond labour of the most unskilled kind. You 
rightly point out in your suggestive article on “Stopping 
Crime at its Sources” that unskilled labour must be done by 
some one. Buteven if by some such scheme as I suggest 
the number of unskgled workmen is reduced by one half, 
there will still be sufficient unemployed at the railway stations 
to ensure a keen competition for the privilege of carrying the 
bags of passengers. No doubt a great number of details 
would have to be considered, but I believe there are no insuper- 
able difficulties in the way, and the scheme would have the 
advantage that a very large number of soldiers could be 
trained at a comparatively small cost toethe State, and that 
we should have a small standing army of men picked by 
natural selection, that is, by obvious capacity and natural 
liking for a military career, who would be ready at a moment's 
notice “to go anywhere and do anything.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
James WENT. 
The Wyg¢eston Schoo!, Leicester. 














i 
POLITICS IN SCOTLAND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—In view of the fact that the two wings of the Unionist 
party in Scotland are working together with perfect harmony 
and concord, it is a pity that your correspondent, Mr. Evan Mf, 
Barron, should have written the letter which appeared in the 
Spectator of December 14th. I am the last person to minj. 
mise the invaluable services the Liberal Unionists have 
rendered to the country by their opposition to the Home-rul 
policy of Mr. Gladstone, but the fact remains that while 
Liberal Unionism has a very considerable following among 
the middle classes, it has in Scotland (as in England) very little 
hold on the mass of the working men. The average Scottish 
artisan understands what Conserva:ism and Liberalism are, 
but the perfectly logical and prover platform on which the 
Liberal Unionist stands he is, asa rule, wholly unable to appre. 
ciate. Thus it is that while ina great city like Glasgow the Con. 
servative Association numbers its members by thousands, the 
Liberal Unionist Association consists of a far from numerous 
but eminently respectable and influential body of middle-class 
men, and when a few years ago a so-called Liberal Unionist 
demonstration was held in the City Hall, while there was no 
difficulty about filling the platform, the aid of the Conserva. 
tives had to be invoked to provide an audience to occupy the 
area and galleries. And this is the case all over Scotland, 
In two large county constituencies with which I am well 
acquainted, when an attempt was made by the Liberal 
Unionists to establish a separate organisation from the 
Conservatives throughout the county it w+s found that 
in almost every parish the sprinkling of Liberal Union. 
ists was so scanty that the foundation of Committees was 
an impossibility. The writer of the article in the Spectator 
of November 30th was perfectly correct in his statement 
that a Unionist candidate in Scotland calling himself a Con- 
servative would not lessen his chances of winning a seat, as is 
shown by the fact that two-thirds of the Unionist Members 
for Scotland are Conservatives, and I shall be very much 
surprised if their Liberal Unionist companions would not 
readily acknowledge that they owe their seats mainly to the 
votes of Conservative working men. Mr. Chamberlain is 
deservedly popular in Scotland, but the influence of his name 
is not nearly so great as that of either Lord Salisbury or Mz, 
Balfour. I speak from an active political experience of over 
twenty years in both county and burgh constituencies,—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. D. G. DaLRYMPLe. 
Metklewood, Stirling. 





RIFLE-SHOOTING, 
{To THe EpDIror OF THe “SPECTATOR,”] 
Sir,—The orders issued by Lord Roberts to general officers 
commanding districts, with a view to encouraging the learning 
of elementary drill by schoolboys in secondary schools under 
military supervision, and of shooting with carbines fitted 
with Morris tubes, are excellent; but I much fear that there 
are many secondary schools the masters of which will not be 
able to avail themselves of the terms on which the carbines 
will be supplied by Government, for two reasons. First, 
because the carbines are only to be supplied to schools which 
have suitable ranges, and they have not got such ranges. 
Second, because the cost of the carbines, amounting to 
£13 14s. 3d., and of the ammunition, is beyond their means 
The second difficulty might be got over by charging the boys 
who shoot a sufficient sum per shot to pay for the cost of 
the ammunition and of the carbines in a certain number of 
months or years, but that might deter the boys from shooting, 
while the initial difficulty about the range would remain. 
Will you allow me, therefore, to point out that the League of 
the Children of the Empire is endeavouring to encourage the 
teaching of elementary shooting in schools by means of steel- 
tube ranges, fifteen feet long, with miniature targets which are 
fired at by small air-guns? The cost of such an installation 
complete is only about £7. One has been recently put up in 
the Victoria Memorial Hall, Kensington Place, Campden 
Hill, under the supervision and control of the Rev. J, 
Robbins, vicar of St. George’s, Campden Hill, who, if applied 
to, would gladly show any schoolmaster anxious to set up 
such a range on his school premises: how to do so, All 
particulars regarding the ranges, air-guns, &c., can be pro- 
cured from Colonel A. Hutchins, 43 Ladbroke Grove, Notting 
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Hill, the honorary secretary to the Kensington Branch of the 


League of the Children of the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. H. Garstin 

(Member of the Council of the League of the Ohildren of the 
Empire). 

12 De Vere Gardens, Kensington, W. 





A NEW PASTIME. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SpEcTaToR.”] 
srr,—About a monthagoI read in an evening paper an account 
of anew pastime. I found it very interesting and fascinating, 
but I have never seen any second mention of it. As it seems to 
me one of the best amusements for those who are confined to 
the house and for the sleepless, it seems a gieat pity that it 
should be allowed to sink back into oblivion. It has the great 
advantage that it can be taken up or dropped at any moment, 
and that it can be pursued by one person alone. It consists in 
making the numbers from one to one hundred by employing in 
every case four times the figure four. Any arithmetical or 
algebraic signs may be used, but never less or more than the 


four fours. Thus :— 





4+ 4 4 4 
=1 eps ae 
4+ 4 4 4 
4+4+ 4 4 — 4 
———__——_- = 3 —_ +4=4 
4 4 


So far it is simple, but the art consists in employing the 
different formule to get the higher numbers. I have got all 
up to twenty-eight, and about half the rest up to hundred.—I 
am, Sir, &e., J. B. Emmerson. 
Biggleswade. 
OFFICERS’ IMPEDIMENTA. 


THE Epiror or THR “SexHCTATOR.'’| 





[To 
Sirm,—So much has been said by the Press cn the subject of 
officers with mobile columns in South Africa carrying pianos 
and kitchen ranges with them, that I think it is only fair to 
the army in the field that the real facts should be as publicly 
made known. The following is an extract from the letter of 


a senior officer who commanded the infantry of a column | 


near Klerksdorp, and who, with his regiment, has been on 
trek since May last, throughout which period they have been 
ilmost daily on the march. After mentioning how much the 
enemy has been encouraged by the Pro-Boer Press in England 
to enrry on this futile war, the writer goes on to say :— 
“There is no doubt the newspapers have made statements 
which are utterly incorrect. 
says about pianos and kitchen ranges;is too ridiculous. Is it 
likely that officers whose baggage is restricted to 501b. all to'd 
can carry pianos? It is quite true our column has once or twice 
had a piano with it. And the way we came by it is as follows. 
When Boer families were taken out of farms they were allowed— 
provided we had the empty ox waggons—to bring away as much 
furniture with them as was possille, and they sometimes insisted 
on taking their pianos. This did not affect the mobility of the 
column. The mebile part of a column is the cavalry. An ox- 
transport travelling at the rate of 1} miles an hour full of women 
and children surely cannot be called a mobile column. When 
we left Klerksdorp all the waggons were filled with supplies, but 
each day emptied a waggon, into which the Boer families were 
placed with their belongings. ‘'I'his part of the column was under 
wycommand. The mobile part— cavalry and horse artillery— 
was commanded by the General Officer, who left us when there | 
was information of Boers being in the neighbourhood, and 
rejoined us at a given point when the provisioas carried by them 
were exhausted.” 


I hope the above explanation will help to rectify a few 
illusions, for most people would imagine from the speeches 
that have been made, and the articles that 
written, on the subject of pianos and kitchen ranges, that our 
sorely tried, hard-worked officers have carried about musical 
instruments out of pure gaicty of heart, much as Nero 
fiddled while Rome burned, and that the kitchen ranges, of | 
which the writer makes no special mention, were deported by 
them for the purpose of improving their dinners. The same | 
writer a few weeks ago mentioned in a letter that at one o 
the farms which had to be burned some Bocr ladies absolutely 
refused to move unless they were allowed to take their 
collins with them, and two coffins had accordingly to be put 
intoan empty waggon. How is it that neither in the P 
nor hy any Pro-Boer speaker mention has ever been made of 
the iniquity of officers carrying about coflins?—I am, Sir, 
&e., L. W. 

[Our correspondent forgets that it was not the Spectator 


have been 


ress 


What my old friend the Spectut.r | 


but Lord Kitchener who put it officially on record that 
certain mobile columns had carried with them pianos and 
kitchen ranges, a practice which he strongly condemned.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





‘ |To THE Eprror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—In the Spectator of October 12th there is a letter signed 
“i. H.,” which ends up with—* Why do the troops go on short 
rations? Because the officers carry pianos.” A statement 
like that would lead the uninitiated to suppose that the 
officers of all the seventy or eighty mobile columns made a 
regular practice of carrying pianos and other useless trash 
of the sort on all their treks. Would it not be somewhat 
fairer to the rest of the army, when making such statements, 
to name the offenders and their column? I have been in this 
country nearly two years now, and have been trekking most of 
the time, all over the country, and on the rare occasions when 
I have seen a piano it has usually been in the form of fire- 
wood. Occasionally when there was time the piano would be 
used for a smoking concert, run invariably by the men, 
though the officers generally attended it, the piano 
afterwards coming in useful for next morning’s breakfast. 
Even supposing a piano had been carried about by any column 
(I do not know of a case), it would not weigh as much as nine 
biscuit boxes, or take up as much room as one day’s ration of 
biscuit for three companies. How does that account for the 
difference between ten and thirty days’ rations for a column ? 
Ten mule-waggons are the usual allowance for a battalion of 
infantry one thousand strong, and these besides the men’s 
coats, blankets, &ec., will not carry more than four day s 
rations, at the very outside, without breaking down.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J.J. Dz 
Boesman’s Kop, O.R.C., South Africa. 





‘HE SPECTRE OF THE BROCKEN. 
[To Tue EpitoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—With reference to the “Spectre of the Brocken” 
mentioned in correspondence re Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” 
the following may be of interest to your readers. While 
riding back to camp one evening across the veld I noticed 
the same “luminosity” mentioned by your correspondent, 
Henry Latham, in your issue of September 2Ist. It was 
seen round the whole of our shadows. The conditions were 
as follows. We were riding across a wide and shallow dip, 
the ground rising on our left hand to a low ridge or slight 
elevation; the sun was on the point of setting behind this 
ridge; our shadows were, of course, very long, and the 
There was no perceptible 








“luminosity ” was most distinct. 


| mist, the grass was burnt dry by the sun, and as far as I 


recollect there had been no recent rain; there was a chilly 
feeling in the air, however, and there may have been an un- 
noticed haze of dust.—I am, Sir, &c., G. E. E. 





THE CARE OF BOOKS. 
fTo Tue Epiror or THE ‘‘ Sprcrator.’’] 


Sir.—In the review of “The Care of Books” (Spectator, 


| December 7th) it is mentioned how an Abbot finishes a book 


with an imprecation on any one who should steal or take it 
away. WhenIwasat school, now sixty years ago, the boys were 
in the habit of writing in their books the following lines :— 
“ Hic liber est meus, 
Et testis est Deus, 
Si quisquis furetur 
Per collum pendetur.” 
Or these lines :— 
“ Quisquis hunc librum rapiat scelestus 
Atque furtivis manibus prebendat : 
Pergat ad tetras Acherontis undas 
Non rediturus ” 
Re 


I have never been able to find their origin.—I am, Sir, &e., 
The Lawn, Budleigh-Salte rton. H. G. BAxeEr. 
DEW PONDS AND RURAL WATER SUPPLY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE * 

Sir;—The correspondence upon dew ponds which has ap. 
peared lately in your columns has been of great interest to 


SPECTATOR.” ] 


me, coming at a time, moreover, when, even in the depth of 
winter, it has a practical bearing upon rural watersupply. Year 
after year we hear of farmers having to draw water from a 
distance for their sheep and cattle, and often the supply is 
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obtained from these very dew ponds. It seems somewhat 
anomalous that horses and carts should be sent to the top of 
a dry chalk hill to provide water for cattle in the lowlands. 
Yet so it is. The natives of these districts have fixed 
opinions upon this somewhat magical source of supply, and 
nothing will shake their belief in the theory of the deposit 
of dew upon the surface of the water. They argue from the 
unshakeable fact that in their time, and in the time of their 
forefathers, the supply has never failed. Where, they say, 
can it come from? There is no spring, no visible source, 
therefore it must be through dew! The rustic is satisfied, 
and goes his way; but the educated man, the man of science, 
shakes his head and doubts, and has no alternative but to 
fall back upon scientific theories and loose arguments. So 
far as I can see—and I have studied the question both in 
practice and theory—no theory has yet been advanced which 
satisfies the thinking mind. Much against the will, the dew 
theory remains unsolved and unshaken. If these ponds, or 
water-holes, were on hill-tops surrounded by a higher range, 
one might find some consolation in soakage and pressure; but 
often they are situated upon the top of the highest hill in the 
district. It is hardly possible that the chalk can become 
supersaturated and discharge at the summit instead of on the 
lower slopes. Another strange circumstance, or fact, con- 
cerning this hidden source of supply is that it is fairly con- 
stant, and even in summer, except in the most extreme heat, 
seldom shows signs of exhaustion; and this notwithstanding 
continual requisitions by farmers in the neighbourhood. 
Ponds which have been known and watched in the 
height of summer heat have held their supply when 
ponds, natural and artificial, in the valleys have long 
been dry. At the present moment, though in mid-winter, 
there are complaints of scarcity of water in many districts, 
and farmers in these districts are drawing their supply from 
a distance at both considerable cost and inconvenience. This 
scarcity, of course, is due to a succession of dry summers, and 
as the rainfall is still below the average, the scarcity may con- 
tinue, and even increase. Neither landowners nor tenant- 
farmers seem to take to heart the lessons taught them year by 
year, but each summer bear patiently the ills resulting from an 
inconstant, insufficient, and impure supply of water, when by 
a reasonable expenditure and foresight the whole evil might 
be remedied. It is not too much to say that there is not 
a farm in England which could not be rendered self-support- 
ing in water in the dryest summer it is possible to con- 
ceive. By intercepting and storing the rainfall every farmer 
may be rendered independent of season in this respect, and 
be saved the heavy cost of drawing his supply from a distance 
through a month, or perhaps two months, in each summer. 
The cost of a man and horse engaged in nothing but drawing 
water day by day cannot be less than thirty shillings a week, 
and this over a period of several weeks represents a large sum 
of money; and in an industry which has little money to 
spare the sum is important. Underground tanks or cisterns 
can be built for a little more than one penny a gallon, and 
these can be supplied from roofs or roads to an unlimited 
extent. When we consider that a rainfall of only twenty- 
four inches will yield an annual supply of twelve gallons to 
every square foot of surface, there can be no excuse for an 
exhaustion of water supply. Let landowners make these 
simple improvements to ameliorate the lot of their tenants, 
and, if necessary, charge a reasonable percentage upon the 
expenditure; or let the tenants be encouraged to do the work 
for themselves under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1900. This is one of the methods which may 
be adopted for the encouragement of agriculture.—I am, Sir, 
Xe., Cuas. E. Curtis. 
Brockenhurst, Hants. 





SLUM CHILDREN. 
[To rHe Epiror or tHE “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—As a lover of slum children I must thank your writer 
in the Spectator of December 14th for giving us the expression 
“the new piece.” I feel sure some one will be moved to 
quote “trailing clouds of glory,” so I will leave that alone, 
but I do most hedrtily endorse all the writer says of the 
children, their character, confidence, and affection. I might 
add their enormous influence. I told a hundred little girls of 
my branch of Children’s Happy Evenings that I did not want 





A are 
them to come if they had not been vaccinated, as we were in 


the centre of the small-pox district. One very small mite 
repeated what her father said about vaccination, and the 
father, whom I have not the pleasure of knowing, must be a 
man of very decided character and powerful language. Hp 
had never allowed any of his family to be vaccinated, from cop. 
scientious scruples, I suppose. In a week or so my little mite 
appeared with a bad arm, of which she was very proud,—“f 
kept away one week,” she said, “but I could not go on with 
that, so I went and got done.” Father bowed to the inevit. 
able. “The new piece” is very dignified, kindly, and certainly 
makes for goodness.—I am, Sir, &c., D. M. Leaxr,. 








POETRY. 
CHRISTMAS, 1901. 

GONE are the leafy noons, and far behind 
The suns that rose and set to warbled song, 

The moons that heard the deathless nightingale; 
And the last furrow is turned in the last field, 
And sleeps the buried seed; and with grey skies, 
And voiceless woods, and feathery boughs that lace 
With delicate bareness the faint rosy eve, 

And with chill winds, draws near the holy day 
That saw immortal hope to mortal men 

Born with a babe new-born. O God and man, 
In Whom a warring world hath hoped, and dreamed 
Through bloody years of healing and of peace— 
How fain were we, upon Thy holy day, 

For peace and healing, and for quiet hours, 

Rest, and atonement of all wrong, how fain! 

But no, not yet, not yet! The silent stealth 

Of swift, elusive foes, the camp surprised, 
The pouring volley, and scamper of hoofs, and thud 
Of strong men falling, mock the hope of peace; 
Nor may we look for rest and quietness 

While still the sudden shot on far-off fields 
tings hollow in widowed ears and desolate homes. 
O Lord, how long? May we not, weary of blood 
And endless labour of hopeless strife, at last 
Lift to Thee aching hands for peace? Ah, no. 

Not in mid-furrow may we lift our hands 
Though bleeding from the plough, and leave the fields 
Of Empire to the weed. Even on Thy day, 
Even on Thy day, dear Lord, we will not ask 

For peace that is not ours. Since our high doom 
Hath laid on us unwilling war, and since 

Naught but the bared sword in reluciant hands 
Can save us from the shame of tasks undone, 

Give us, ah! give us strength to wield the sword 
Unwearied, patience not to faint or fiag, 

\nd wisdom out of waste and ruin to win 

Peace smiling fairer over wider fields. 

CHARLES Camp TARELLI, 








BOOKS. 
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MR. BALFOUR ON BELIEF.* 
Mr. Batrovur may fairly be congratulated on seeing the 
eighth edition in six years of his book on The Foundations of 
Belief. It is to the credit alike of author and public that so 
serious a work ona subject so difficult should have proved 
thus popular. It is nota sufficient explanation to say that 
the book is by a very popular and conspicuous public man; 
that any book, in fact, by Mr. Balfour would be sure 
of asale. No doubt that isin a sense true. Mr. Balfour's 
public repute and fascinating personality, to which, 
moreover, as in Mr. Gladstone’s case, these abstract and 
abstruse interests contribute, do much to advertise and 
commend his writings, but a book like this must soon come 
to rest on its own merits alone. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether at first, as a piece of philosophic work, it did not 
suffer from its authorship. The world is always impatient of 





* The Foundations of Belief: being Notes Introductory to the Study of 
Eighth Edition, 





Theology. By the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, } 
Revised. with a New Introduction and Summary. London: Longmans and Co. 
[6s, net. j 
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pluralities, civil and intellectual, as well as ecclesiastical. It 
was slow to believe that a public man engrossed in affairs 
could really find time or interest for themes like this. If 
it took Mr. Balfour seriously, it would have been in- 
clined to say, as Sir Robert Peel said of Gladstone, 
that he was in danger of spoiling a fine political career 
by writing on such topies. And so it did not take him 
seriously enough, and the book was at first misunderstood 
and underrated. A well-known metaphysical divine, who 
perhaps suspected levity on solemn subjects, and who, 
a3 Mr. Balfour says, entirely failed to catch his general drift, 
pronounced that the book was “redeemed by its digressions.” 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, on the other hand, with alliterative 
tautology, called his account of Naturalism a “coagulated 
clot of confusions and misstatements.” The fact was, the 
book contained passages of great eloquence and force, such, 
for instance, as that truly Lucretian strain in which he 
describes the frail pettiness of man, individual and race 
alike, from the point of view of Naturalism, no longer a 
little lower than the angels, but “his very existence an 
accident, his story a brief and transitory episode in the life 
of one of the meanest of the planets.” On the other hand, it 
was not altogether very well arranged. There was, too, and 
perhaps there still is, here and there, a certain air of 
persiflage and banter, which is charming to an adherent, but 
than which nothing is more irritating to a passionate 
opponent. And so justice was hardly done at first either 
to its earnestness or eloquence. 
said, no doubt, but a little too clever, superior, supercilious, 
the ingenious legomachy of a practised debater and man of 
the world, but not a genuine attempt to construct, or arrive at 
truth. Was not the author, too, acynic 2? Had he not written 
a Philosophic Defence of Doubt, which they perhaps had not read 
but whose title was enough? Was he not now endeavouring 
o find in doubt the foundation of belief, to justify the excess 
of credulity by the excess of scepticism? He called the 
chessboard black, he was now calling it white. Yet it 
is certain that truth, or, at any rate, probability, is 
indeed its object, and that it contains not a little of 
the spirit as well as the method of Butler’s Analogy. 
They forgot, like those who were annoyed with the Socratic 
method and called Socrates a cavilling Sophist, that, to use 
.the fine phrase once employed of Socrates, it was possible to 
“doubt men’s doubts away.” 


The foundations of belief. But what is belief 2 What is it 
at any time? Does it rest on argument? ‘The argument,” 
says Darwin in a notable letter to Wallace on the subject of 
spontaneous generation, “the argument in favour of this 
theory is wonderfully strong, but I am not convinced. 
. +... Here is a fine confession of intellectual weakness, but 
what an inexplicable frame of mind is that of belief?” In- 
explicable indeed. How is it that we are conscious that at times 
no amount of proof can create belief, while at another time 
hardly any amount can destroy it? Because it often rests as 
much on instinct and intuition as on demonstration or argu- 
ment. Mr. Balfour takes the opportunity now, of this eighth 
edition, to present his argument anew. He has somewhat 
vearranged the volume, has transferred two chapters to an 
appendix, introduced a few notes, added a summary of the 
argument, and also written a new and full introduction. It 
is to these additions, and especially to the introduction, that we 
naturally look for his views in their fullest and final form. 
What, then, is his argument? Substantially this. As in- 
telligent beings, we believe the world to be intelligible, 
or we certainly treat it as such, and try to understand 
it. But if we confine ourselves merely to what we 
perceive by the senses, mediately or immediately, we 
Soon come to the end of our tether, and are landed 
in hopeless perplexities. On the other hand, there always 
have been among mankind theological beliefs of some sort, 
and a theological view of the universe; and science, ethics, 
and xsthetics are all more intelligible when framed in a 
theological than when framed in a merely naturalistic 
setting. Adguin, all systems attach a certain sanctity to the 
results alike of science and of ethics. Truth is truth, and 
right is right, they all say, and with almost equal conviction 
and emphasis. But this conviction and this emphasis are 
urational if the causes of these results, however far remote, 
are merely blind mechanical matter and force. Their 





It was clever, the critics | 


very solemnity points to a different origin. The or- 
dinary argument should be inverted. Instead of saying 
the Commandments or the creeds are binding because 
they are divine, we must say they are surely divine 
because they are recognised as binding. Some, indeed, 
may not heed either their value or their origin, but so to dis- 
regard them is to give up knowledge altogether and to live in a 
world of shadows, related to each other only as events succeed- 
ing each other in time, casual and incoherent. Such men are 
indeed, not, to use the old formula, “ without God in a world 
of order,’ but without God because in a world without 
order. And this view of them is, Mr. Balfour asserts, only 
the outcome of that famous modern doctrine which has 
revolutionised all our ideas,—the doctrine of evolution. 
In its light to-day we see our creeds and codes alike to have 
come through far off, low, and brutal beginnings. To some this 
seems to discreditthem. Mr. Balfour thinks otherwise. Like 
Darwin himself in the magnificent peroration which closes 
the Origin of Species, he claims that “there is grandeur in this 
view of life.’ That they have come about by this immense 
imimemorial process only makes them more impressive. lf 
they did not come ready-made from Heaven, yet we feel all 
the more that “from Heaven, in the last resort. they came.’ 


It may be such a view rests on preconceptions. But all 
connected views rest on some preconceptions. The idea of 
the uniformity of Nature is itself a preconception, an 
assumption for which the individual cannot find data unless 
he first assumes it. Would it not be better, however, to leave out 
the less certain and cling only to the more certain assump- 
tions » No, for it is only by resting on both as they occur 
intermingled in the world as we find it that advance ever 
has been or ever will be made. Looking back, we see the force 


| of the idea expressed in the phrase, Securus judicat orbis 
| terrarunv.—Mr. Balfour does not use it, but it 


expresses 
his meaning.—There is a gradual progress, a gradual 
approximation to truth, a development, and the develop- 
ment, seen to apply @ parte ante, must be projected 
«& parte post. Our truths are only half-truths, but 
they are “stages in a journey to something better than a 
futile scepticism which were it possible in practice would be 
ruinous alike to every form of conviction, whether scientific, 
ethical, or religious.” Whether we ask, then, what makes our 
beliefs as they are, most coherent, or whether we ask how we 
are to start exploring what they ought to be, we “seem equally 
moved towards the hypothesis of a spiritual origin common 
to the knower and the known.” 


This, put very briefly and imperfectly, is the constructive 
argument of the new introduction. In the summary the 
negative argument perhaps appears with more prominence. 
“Tf Naturalism is true,” says Mr. Balfour, “it is certain that 
we are not free. If we are not free, it is certain that we are 
not responsible. If we are not responsible, it is certain that 
we are exhibiting a quite irrational emotion when we either 
repent of our own misdoings or reverence the virtues of other 
people.” On the other hand, science, like theology, seems to 
postulate what Mr. Balfour calls “ preferential action.” Evolu- 
tion is an ordered progress, or at any rate process. It seems 
almost to presuppose a purpose. Science, to form a philosophy, 
has to borrow something from theology. Theology is at any 
rate probable. And if theology, then, Mr. Balfour suggests, 
though he says little in detail, Christianity too. The 
doctrine of the Incarnation is probable in that it affords 
a balance and antidote and palliation alike to the insignifi- 
cance and the impotence of man, and to the pessimism 
which, as Mr. Balfour truly writes, “ seems fostered alike by 
the virtues and the vices of modern civilisation.” There 
is perhaps not a great deal that is new in the essence 
of these arguments, whether negutive or positive. Five-and- 
thirty years ago Mr. John Grote was combating what he too 
called Positivism, the “positive” tendency of philosophical 
questions to “run to history,” in much the same way; and 
Mr. T. H. Green, who followed with more fulness and force, 
jn his memorable lecture on “ Faith” uses many of the same 
arguments. 

Even the “ Naturalists,” as Mr. Balfour would call them, have 
recognised some of them. Professor Huxley discovered, and 
with his characteristic honesty declared in his Romanes Lec- 





ture in 1893, that the evolutionary explanation of morals landed 
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us in an impasse. “The immoral sentiments,” he said, in 
language almost identical with that used by Mr. Balfour in 
this book, “ have been evolved no less than the moral, and there 
is as much natural sanction for the one as for the other.” He, 
too, came upon a law in the world, or at least in the human heart, 
at variance with the cosmic law. But Mr. Balfour puts both 
sides with a freshness and individuality of his own, and adds 
not a little that is original. He has done his best, too, now 
to make his meaning clear. The book should have, and doubt- 
less will have, a yet further success. Even now it remains 
difficult, mainly from the inherent difficulty of the subject, 
but partly from the method of treatment. Mr. Balfour's 
writing, like his speaking, lacks rhetoric—we use the word of 
course in its true and not in its popular sense—and would be 
the better—certainly the clearer—for a little more of it. We 
can well imagine what Mr. Gladstone would have done had he 
been defending such a thesis. He would have been less 
scientific, less philosophic, but more theological and more 
rhetorical. Perhaps he would not in the end have done any 
more for his side, but the world would have rung with the 
conflict. He would certainly have been on Mr. Balfour’s side, 
and so, too, would his great rival, Mr. Balfour’s predecessor, 
for Mr. Balfour, though a Darwinian, is on the side of the 
angels. 

Some will be persuaded, and perhaps more than before, 
Others, now that the meaning is clearer, will only like it still 
less. They will consider it all ingenious disputation or 
waste of time on impossible questions, useless to practical 
men. Like Obstinate in The Pilgrim’s Progress, they will 
say, ‘Come then, Neighbour Pliable, let us turn again, and 
go home without him. There is a company of craz’d- 
headed coxcombs that when they take a fancy by the end are 
wiser in their own eyes than seven men that can render a 
reason.” Butat least it should now, if heeded at all, be taken 
seriously for what it is,—namely, for those who do care, a 
lofty, disinterested, and forcible attempt to contribute some- 
thing to the solution of the eternal riddle, to discover and 
support the truth in matters most vital, if any are vital, 
to the happiness of man as a thinking being; to his beliefs, 
and therefore to his action and his endurance. 





TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE.* 
A BOOK may change a landscape to the eye of the reader, and 
the present writer feels that the aspect of a certain piece of 
country, always watched for by him with interest when travel- 
ling by the Great Western Railway, has been altered by what 
Miss Hayden has written. The piece of country in question is 
a broad, swelling upland rising to the chalk downs on one side 
and falling towards the Thames on the other, great corn- 
fields with homesteads and the open sky dominating all,—a 
view of cosmic effects and broad sweeps of cloud and rolling 
downs, in which details seem unnecessary and forgotten. The 
passionless calm of the sight is increased by the swift passage 
of the train, which seems to roll up the great panorama as 
we pass through. Miss Hayden's book shows us something 
more of this beautiful country, and tells us of the love to be 
found “in huts where poor men lie.” The deep sympathy 


with which the book is written has enabled the author to | 


catch the real tone and reveal the true working of the 
country mind. To say that Miss Hayden brings Barnes into 
our minds is high praise, but no more than she deserves, for 
she indeed does in prose many of the things he did in verse. 
ff we do not tind his great elegiac emotion, we find much of 
the combined humour and pathos which make the work of 
Barnes so delightful and so true to life. 


Our readers will no doubt recognise in many of these studies 
of the village passages which have appeared elsewhere. But 
these passages have been fused together with new work into a 
perfectly consistent and artistic whole. There is observation, 
there is humour, nor is the touch of true poetry wanting, and 
the style is worthy of the matter. Miss Hayden is at her 
best when she makes her characters talk. She does not 
merely make them speak in dialect, but they think in it too. 
In other words, the men, women, and children in this book 
are an absolutely real rendering of English village folk. It 
does not matter whether it is the children fishing in the 





* Travels Round Our Village: a Berkshire Book. By Eleanor G. Hayden. 
London : Constable and Co. 
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town bruk,” or the older people discoursing of their affairg 
either are convincingly real. We will give a few examples for 
the reader to enjoy. Through the village runs the brook and 
of course from the bridge the children fish :— : 

“The greatest piscatorial achievement was the capture of 
veteran crayfish that had long defied the children. Let then 
describe the exploit in their own graceful and suggestive 
language. ‘Ther’ usted to be two on ’um, a lil’le crawfish are 
girt ’un as bid in a hole anighst the bridge. We tried a smart 
few times to catch 'um, but ’um wur too cunnin’ an’ ’ndn’t quilt 
the worm. One on us tried to scroop ’un up in his hat, but th 
’udn’t be scrope, so we fot a close-prop an’ hucked out the gj 
*un—the Jil’le ’un he flod away under the arch, wher’ us ha’n’t sip 
’un sence,’ ” 

The following is an amusing description of the success of 
the Moderate party at the Parish Council Elections owing ty 
the indiscreet zeal of a Progressive candidate :— 

“This misguided individual held out as a bribe to the voter 
the promise of a village bath, which proposal evoked a storm 
of ridicule and abuse. ‘ Baeth, indeed! Wher's he gwine ty 
mek his baeth, then? In Town Bruk? An’ I’d like to knay 
how we be to water the ’arses and wash the caerts, if sa be gs 
the water be all taken fur a baeth. Do he think as we hg 
that dirty then, as we reequires a baeth? Us ’ull baeth him 
an’ purty quick too!’ One old dame tremulously inquired 
whether ‘folks ’ud be forced to go in the water whether ‘um 
liked it or no; fur I've never had a baeth all my life long, 
an’ if I takes one now, I’m mortial afeared it med be the 
death of ma.’ ” 

The fact of local government that really impresses the vil. 
lagers is the steam-roller :— 

««To think that we should have that girt thing in this poor little 

place; it do sound cheerful-like to year he a-puifin’ up-an’-dowy 
strit. An’ dwun’t he mek the roads bea-u-ti-ful ? Sa quick, too! 
’Tis a sight better’n them stwuns a-kickin’ about all through the 
winter. No moor shuckettin’ tur we in carriers’ caerts. Well, 
well, times be wunnerful changed sence I wur young, an’ I can 
tell ’ee this, that they ben’t no wusser now’n what ’um was then, 
Ther’ sims to be allus summat a-fresh.’ Yes, even under our 
little bridge new water runs.” 
We wish we could quote the whole of the episode which deals 
with Tommy and Mrs. Dench. Tommy was a shrewd, miserly, 
crippled man who bought a “ wagglenet what shucked about 
awful.” This he let out to summer visitors at the farm new 
at a considerable profit. All the conversations are admirable 
as this fragment will show :— 

“*T be gwine to church a-Sunday; ’tis a ’mazin’ long time 
sence I went—nigh on fower ’ears—an’ I manes to tend regular 
fur aspell.? Mrs, Dench turned and regarded her husband with 
genuine concern, ‘Thee doesn't feel theeself bad no’ers, dost 
‘’homas, that thee talks o’ gwine to church ?’ -‘ No, lor’ love ’ee! 
I be as well as iver in my life. ’Tis this way, luk ‘ee. Parson 
wants to buy an ’arse an’ trap; I wants to sell our’n, so we med 
as well have a deal together. I allus likes sellin’ to parson, an’ 
it meks a man feel comfer’ble-like to go to church now an’ agen, 
specially if you've arrathing to sell to parson.’” 

But the scheme was not destined to succeed, for Tommy fel} 
into the stream dividing his garden from the orchard where 
he had gone to look at the horse. Being lame, he was 
unable to get out, and was nearly stifled in the mud, but 
at last he was rescued and wheeled home in a barrow. Bron- 
chitis supervened. Now came Mrs. Dench’s opportunity; her 
ambition in life was to have a savings bank account of her 
own. Hitherto her husband had taken all her earnings, 
and invested them in things she disapproved of, such as 
“ wagglenets ” 

“ Betsy resolved upon a deed of derring-do at which she has. 
not ceased to wonder...... ‘I ben’t a gwine to ax he to buy 
’un,’ she said to herself, ‘parson have enuff to do wi’ his brass 
wi’out wastin’ it upon a rattle-trap and a bag o’ bwuns. I war 
barned and bred up in church; though ten’t much [ goes there 
now. Them Methody folks at Cateswick wants summat to get 
about the country in, so’um sez, an’ their money be as good as 
arra one’s, I reckon.’” 


Mrs. Dench handed over to her husband the original price of 
the “ wagglenet”” and horse and a pound profit; what money 
she received she never revealed, but the savings-bank account 
was opened. 

The reader must not suppose that only hard, grasping 
people like this last couple are to be found in “ Our Village.” 
Many are the stories of family love and devotion, of sacrifice, 
and of romantic love. The charm of Miss Hayden's writing 
is that she has the art of uniting pathos and humour 
as they are united in Nature, so that even the sad story 
of the two poor old men who lived together for the sake of 
economy—they both having been turned out of their benefit 
society on account of their age—is not without its quaint side 
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It is with the old especially that life comes hardly for the 


r, but here again, according to Miss Hayden, there is 


compensation :-— 

« It is a singular circumstance, and one which cannot but cause 
some questioning of heart to more sophisticated natures, that 
though so many of the people lead practically godless lives when in 
full health and strength, old age as it creeps upon them seems 
to bring with it a simple childlike piety which enables them to 
face death unmoved, and, what is a deeper test of faith, to bear 
suffering—sometimes sbarp and prolonged—in unmurmuring 
patience. ‘Tis the Lord’s afilictionment, and though pain be 
hard to put up wi’ now and agaen’ (she had a mortal disease) ‘I 

rays to Him when it sims a’most too bad an’ it passes off; fur 
He niver sends we moor’n we can be’r, if we luuks to Him to help 
we. These sons of the soil, smirched with vice as they too often 
are, yet seem to preserve something of the child’s heart beneath 
their crust of worldliness, and it is owing to this, I think, that in 
old age, when their passions drop away, they move half-uncon- 
sciously forward towards the Light, drawn gently with the 
cords of love by Him Who is not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance.” 

We have no space to tell of the wonderful old cookery-book 
and traditional recipes, nor of the romantic story of the 
French prisoner of war and his son, but we must give Miss 
Hayden's views as to the soldier sons of the village. She 
says that owing to the influence of a landowner—we suppose 
the late Lord Wantage, to whom the book is dedicated— 
Reservemen have no difficulty in finding work, and the 
mothers declare that those who are in the Army are 
their best sons. We must end this notice of a really 
delightful book with the following quotation :— 


“A bright spot of colour looms against the grey background; a 
soldier strides jauntily down the road, and the horizon, that a 
moment since was co narrow, embraces half the globe. ‘Che sight 
of that one scarlet tunic evokes a crowd of undying memories; it 
conjures up a vast shadowy host of nameless heroes who have 
planted the British flag in every quarter of the earth, and watered 
it with their life blood, Nor in this work has our corner been 
bebindhand. Her sons are no laggards, they ever were fighters, 
and far and wide they have gone to strive for Sovereign and 
country. Some cf them have come back to live out the remainder 
of their days in the old home; others have stayed behind ‘ over 
there,’ in the six-foot strip of foreign soil which they bought and 
bequeathed in perpetuity to the Empire—it is rich in such 
legacies. Among the former is an old veteran who served through 
the Crimea; having managed to survive the campaigns, and 
what was perhaps a greater feat—the hospital at Scutari, he re- 
turned to England, married a wife, became the proud father of 
two comely daughters, who are the crown of his old age, and is 
now tranquilly awaiting ‘ Last Post’ and ‘ Lights Out.’ Like all 
our village soldier-lads who take upon themselves the responsi- 
bilities of wedded life, he is an excellent, nay, an indulgent, 
husband; and being ‘ very handy wi’ his fingers, a’most as good 
as an ’ooman,’ he is able to relieve his invalid spouse of many 
household duties. The chief event of his later years waz the 
Jubilee parade of veterans at Chelsea Hospital, when he formed 
one of the long line in which ‘every breast was shinin’ with 
honour,’ to quote his own words.” 


The book, we should add, is very pleasantly and appropriately 





illustrated. Mr. Leslie Brooke in these illustrations is happiest 
in those which are landscape. The bridge and the place 
where the daffodils grow are two charming pen drawings; the 
large figures, though right im spirit, are somewhat wanting in 
construction. 





SIR HARRY SMITH.* 
Ir is characteristic of Sir Harry Smith that he wrote the 





greater part of his autobiography in two months. Nearly six 
hundred pages, alive with energy, were “scrawled over by him | 
at full gallop” between August 11th, 1844, and October 15th. | 
And when it was finished he himself supplied the best | 
commentary. “Harry Lorrequer would make a good story 
of it. You may ask him if you like,” he writes to his 
sister, “and let me know what he says of it.” That precisely 
describes the quality of these random memoirs: they are 
as bright and gay as a romance by Lever, and it will be many 
years before we find so brilliant an example of simple 
enthusiasm. 

For assuredly Sir Harry Smith was fortune’s favourite. 
He had the faculty of enjoyment in a higher degree than 
most, and the faculty never perished for lack of use. 
Born at Whittlesea in 1787, he was received into the 
Whittlesea troop of Yeomanry Cavalry in 1804, was Second 
Lieutenant in the 95th Regiment of Riflemen a year later, and 
for the next half-century saw service all the world over. He 





* The Autobiography of Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Smith. Edited by G. 
C.M. Smith, M.A. London: J. Murray. ([24s.} 


was at Monte Video with the infamous Whitelock, and even 
there his luck did not desert him, for despite the com- 
mander’s treachery, the Riflemen, we are told, “ purticularly 
distinguished themselves.” He was at Corunna with Sir 
John Moore, and again the Riflemen behaved as they should, 
though they were forced to witness “ scenes of drunkenness and 
riot on the part of the rest of the army which are not to be 
described.” Two months later he had joined the army of 
his hero the Duke, as he calls him somewhat prematurely ; 
and under the Duke he fought through the Peninsular 
War with a force and enthusiasm which are irresistible. 
Love and war he loved best of all things, and love and 
war he found in Spain to his heart’s content. The 
story of his marriage is a veritable romance; it was, more- 
over, a romance of which the hero was perfectly conscious 
and which brought him nothing but happiness. Yet it is amid 
the horrors of pillage that the heroine comes upon the stage. 
“The atrocities committed by our soldiers,” says Sir Harry, 
“on the poor innocent and defenceless inhabitants of the 
city no words suffice to depict.” But, he continues, “this 
scene of debauchery, however cruel to many, to me has been 
the solace and the whole happiness of my life.’ In brief, a 
poor defenceless maiden of thirteen years was thrown upon 
his generous nature, and he married her out of hand. With 
a certain delicacy, he does not relate the episode himself; he 
quotes the account given in Kincaid’s Random Shots by u Rifle- 
man, and we need present no excuse for following his example. 
Two Spanish ladies appealed to Smith and Kincaid for 
protection. The elder of the two addressed the English- 
men “in that confident, heroic manner so characteristic 
of the high-bred Spanish maiden.” She made the appeal 
less for herself, for she was already tired and careworn, 
but for her sister, who had just left the convent:— 

“Nor was the appeal made in vain,” says Kincaid; “nor could 
it be abused, for she stood by the side of an angel! A being 
more transcendingly lovely I had never seen—one more amiable 
I have never yet known! Fourteen summers had not yet passed 
over her youthful countenance, which was of a delicate freshness 
—more English than Spanish; her face, though not perhaps: 
rigidly beautiful, was nevertheless so remarkably handsome, and 
so irresistibly attractive, surmounting a figure cast in Nature’s 


fairest mould, that to look at her was to love her; and [ did love 
her, but I never told my love, and in the meantime another and 


a more impudent fellow stepped in and won her!” 

The more impudent fellow, of course, was Harry Smith, and 
henceforth he made the campaign with “ this dear child,” as 
he calls her. His devotion to her is simple and touching; 
his delight in her society is unconcealed. ‘ Every day,” he 
writes, “was an increase of joy,” and if war can be an idyll, 
then the campaign in the Peninsula was an idyll as it was 
fought by Harry Smith. 

The noble and youthful Juana could not ride. She had 
mounted a donkey often enough to go on her pilgrimages 
to Olivenga, but these experiences did not fit her to follow 
the army. Yet youth is adaptable, and she speedily became 
an accomplished horsewoman. For her, too, as for her 
husband, life sparkled like champagne. The soldiers loved 
her; the officers consulted her; the Commander himself was: 
a lifelong friend, who never ceased to call her “Juana.” 
When the fighting began a trusty old groom called West took 
her to the rear. ‘“ At Salamanca,” writes her husband, “ she 
and West slept on the field of battle, he having made a bed 
for her with the green wheat he had cut just in full ear. She: 
had to hold her horse all night, and he ate all her bed of 
ereen wheat, to her juvenile amusement; for a creature so 
gay and vivacious, with all her sound sense, the earth never 
produced.” Happy lady, to win the heart-whole appreciation. 
of so brave a soldier! Thrice happy soldier, to fight for th 
love of so charming & princess! 

“T stayed fourteen days at Salamanca,” he writes, “a 
time of love and excitement,” frank confession rare indeed 
in autobiography. Meanwhile, his comrades at first thought 
him ruined, but they soon learned the worth of the 
wonderful child whom he had married, and saw that she 
could but encourage him to deeds of valour. After the Penin- 
sula they parted for the first time, for Harry Smith was sent 
on the ill-fated expedition to New Orleans. But in the next 
year they were at Waterloo together, and both husband and 
wife give their account of the battle. After Waterloo he was 
appointed Major de Place at Cambray, and here good luck 
still attended him :— 
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“Our life in Cambray was one excess of gaiety. My dear old 

friend and commander, Sir Andrew Barnard, had been appointed 
commandant,” thus he tells the story, ‘‘so that surrounded by 
any old generals, friends, and comrades, I was at home at once. 
We were both young: my wife was beautiful. We were both 
féted and petted by every one. I was the huntsman of a 
magnificent pack of hounds, steward of races, riding steeple- 
chases, &c. My wife was taken the greatest notice of by every 
one, especially by the Duke, who, having known her as a child, 
always called her his Spanish heroine, Juana. She rode beauti- 
fully hunting, was the best of waltzers, and sung melodiously. 
We were surrounded by the best society. All England’s nobility 
poured forth to see the lion of the day, the Duke’s headquarters. 
No wonder that in the midst of his gaiety and in this land of 
plenty, after the life of hardship and privation which we had led, 
we should have been somewhat intoxicated by the scene around 
us, and I spent a lot of money which, had I saved it prudently, 
would have nearly accumulated to a fortune. I had prize 
money for the Peninsula, for Washington, and for Waterloo paid 
at this period. I had money left me by my grandmother. All 
went as fast as I could get it.” 
So he won races, while his wife rode with the Emperor of Russia 
or danced with a Grand Duke. Even when, suffering for his 
extravagance, he put his favourite horse up to raffle, his wife 
drew the lucky number, and so he kept horse and money both. 
But though he felt at every nerve the joy of life, he was a 
thorough soldier. Inter milites miles was the motto very 
properly chosen for his coat of arms, and few men ever saw 
wider or harder service. Africa knew him, and India. At 
Aliwal he won perhaps his chiefest triumph, and in South 
Africa he has left at Aliwal North, at Harrismith, and at 
Ladysmith the memory of his achievements. What the 
Cape owes to him is notorious, and though Lord Grey 
vecalled him when his work was half finished, he returned 
home with dignified cheerfulness, and replied to Lord Grey 
dn a paper of conspicuous ability. Moreover, what did such 
censure matter to a soldier who had won the expressed 
admiration of the Duke? Jt mattered nothing; and Sir 
Harry could easily afford to show his magnanimity by 
dining with his traducer. However, there is not a page of 
‘these two admirable volumes that is not worth reading. We 
have dwelt on one side of Sir Harry Smith’s career because 
happiness is too rare in the world; and we believe that, with 
Samuel Pepys and a rare few, Harry Smith ranks among the 
happiest men that ever lived. But the book is not only 
happy; it is packed with military wisdom; it has much to 
say concerning the invasion of England; and all soldiers may 
study it with profit. It is, besides, edited in the most 
workmanlike fashion. Mr. Moore Smith is to be congratu- 
lated not only upon his material, but upon the skill and 
accuracy wherewith he has handled it; and we hope that some 
day he will be able to give us, as he suggests, the letters 
of General Beckwith, who was Smith’s faithful friend and 
most admirable correspondent. 





BURTON’S WANDERINGS.* 
THE late Captain Burton is now chiefly remembered by one 
of his latest works, the notorious translation of The Arabian 
Nights, and his early exploits as a traveller are apt to be for- 
gotten. Yet they were memorable feats of exploration and 
adventure in their time, and the Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah 
and Meccah caused no little stir on its first publication forty- 
six years ago. Looking back upon the pilgrimage a dozen 
years later, Burton belittled it in his cynical way :—* The 
question of Cuz bono?—of what good I did to others or to 
myself by the adventure—is not so easily answered. My 
account of El Medinah is somewhat fuller than that of 
Burckhardt, whose health was breaking when he visited it. 
And our caravan’s route between the Holy Cities was not the 
beaten track along the Red Sea, but the little-known eastern 
or desert road.. Some critics certainly twitted me with having 
‘turned Turk’; one might turn worse things. For the rest, 
aman is ever most tempted by the useless and the impossible.” 
It was not useless to place on record the daily events and 
scenes of a picturesque and historical pilgrimage through an 
almost unknown country, and to describe from personal 
experience the quaint, and probably prehistoric, ceremonies 
preserved by Muslim piety in the circuit of the Kaaba. To 
Burton himself the pilgrimage was invaluable. It completed 
the initiation into Arab customs and modes of thought which 





* Wanderings in Three Continents. By the late Captain Sir Richard F, 


Burton. Edited by W. H. Wilkins. ITllustrated by A. D. McVormick. 
Zoudon: Hutchinson and Co, [{ 16s. net.]} 





Re 
had been begun when he wandered as a survey officer about 


the canals of Sind—the only part of India where Arab blood 
Arab traditions still survive—and it confirmed the admiration 
for the desert folk which was the strongest sentiment he con. 
fessed. A few years later, when struggling through the 
“revolting scene of Hast Africa,” where “the black greasy 
BPOUNG :, 6.5 60s emits the odour of sulphuretted hy 

and in some parts the traveller might fancy a corpse to be 
hidden behind every bush,” and where the “ filthy heaps of the 
meanest of hovels sheltered their miserable inhabitants, whogg 
frames are lean with constant intoxication, and whose limby 
are distorted with ulcerous sores,” his thoughts revert with 
sigh to the free desert air of Arabia and its hardy, generoys 
people. He is delighted to meet a colony of Arab merchants, 
probably slave-traders, amid the forests and swamps of 
Unyamwezi :—* I always got on well with the Arabs, and they 
gave me a most favourable reception. Striking indeed was 
the contrast between the open-handed hospitality and hearty 
goodwill of this truly noble race and the niggardliness of the 
savage and selfish Africans. Whatever I alluded to—onions, 
plantains, limes, vegetables, tamarinds, coffee, and other 
things, only to be found amongst the Arabs—were sent at 
once, and the very name of payment would have been an 
insult.” 


When he met these Arab merchants he was engaged in his 
most difficult and dangerous exploration, far more hazardous 
than the Mekka pilgrimage, and he was rewarded by the 
discovery of the sources of the Nile. Whatever may he the 
respective merits and claims of other travellers to the identi. 
fication and survey of other parts of the equatorial lake 
region where the White Nile has its birth, it must never be 
forgotten that Burton was the first European to look upon 
the waters of Lake Tanganyika. Others completed and 
amplified his discovery, but in front of all the series of 
Central African explorers Burton stands as pioneer. Nor 
was his amazingly bold ride into Harar, the Somali capital, a 
feat to be overlooked. Nothing he ever did afterwards 
came up to these early explorations in “the fifties” 
in point of daring, picturesqueness, or geographical 
importance. Yet we doubt whether many of the present 
generation of readers, apart from specialists, have so much 
as heard of them, or at the most know more than that Burton 
went as a “Turk” to what they probably call “the tomb of 
the Prophet at Mekka,” and had something unpleasant to do 
with Speke in discovering the sources of the Nile. The truth 
is that Burton’s books of travel, of which he published nearly 
forty volumes relating to all quarters of the globe, from India 
to Paraguay and Dahomé to Iceland, have not the quality of 
permanence. He lacked the gift of easy narrative, and 
choked his pages with cumbrous detail and encyclopedic 
notes,—signal examples of matter, often very valuable matter, 
in the wrong place. He accumulated vast heaps of 
information, derived from personal observation, or from 
wide and curious reading, and he “ dumped it down” in every 
page, whether it was closely relative to the subject or not. 
He is always wandering from the point, and his books are a 
congeries of parentheses. He had no sense of form, and his style 
was rugged and cross-grained, like his nature. The result is 
that a series of wonderful adventures lies buried in a heap of 
learning, and that a vast accumulation of valuable observa- 
tions and researches is hidden away on top shelves. Lady 
Burton's plan of a collected edition of her husband’s works 
fell to the ground partly by her death, but it could never 
have been realised without more public support than it was 
likely to receive; and we fancy that a recent reissue of the 
famous Pilgrimage, though the most brilliant, and in some 
resvects the most interesting, of his books, was not welcomed 
in a manner to encourage large speculation in Burton re- 
prints. The fate of his books of travel is to be regretted by 
all genuine students. They are now chiefly out of print and 
difficult to procure, yet they abound in rare and curious 
information, and queer out-of-the-way bits of learning which 
it is hard to find anywhere else. 

The undeserved oblivion into which these books have fallen 
is the only excuse for the volume which Mr. Wilkins has 
edited from the papers of Sir Richard Burton. It is, as it 
were, Burton in tabloids; a desiccated peptonised extract of 








the real thing; and we must say it is far from satisfying. The 
traveller himself wrote these epitomes of his larger works, 
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jad them as lectures, but they are poor substitutes for 
whe originals. The great Pilgrimage, which fills nine 
eed closely printed pages in “Bohn’s Library,” is here 
boiled down to something over sixty, well spaced with 
porvite “fat” and to take but one instance, the delightful 
with the bacchanalian captain of Albanians is dismissed 
0 lines. It is the same with the journey to Harar, the 
2 edition to the sources of the Nile, the mission to Gelele, 
ee visit to Salt Lake City, the trip up the Congo, the explora- 
tion of the interior of Brazil, and the travels in Syria. All these 
belonged to the best period of Burton’s life, his active period 
from 1853 to 1870, when his energies were at their best, and his 
irits and temper had not been spoilt by humdrum routine 
and the cold but not unmerited displeasure of “ the Office.” 
These travels and adventures are all described in big books; 
which, with all their faults and excrescences, are well worth 
reading. But in the brief sketches now published we miss 
what was most characteristic. We have the bare outlines, 
but the flesh and blood, the humour and the spirit, are want- 
ing. Burton’s flesh and blood were particularly alive, and 
even the skeleton here presented cannot lay aside all the 
familiar traits of the living man; but it is a skeleton, and 
those who appreciate the live man, if only as a wonderful 
“freak,” will hardly care for the dry bones. It is only the 
reader who knows nothing of Burton’s original works that will 
be interested in these sketches. To such we can quite believe 
that they will be attractive. Though not racy of the man, 
they preserve enough of his characteristics to strike a new- 
comer as something unusual, and as mere narratives of 
adventurous travel they are more effective, because terse and 
succinct, than the books which they epitomise. Here and 
there we find a pungent phrase which recalls the real Burton 
of Damascus; but, as a rule, we seem to view the Hajj 
Abdullahinthe unfamiliar guise of civilised evening dress, white- 
tied and debonnair, standing upon a platform, and behaving 
quite nicely to his respectable audience. It is not a pose that 
Burton took kindiy to, and we can imagine him grinning in 
his grave over the odd impression he is producing upon 
a new generation who know not the true Moses. But 
his amusement would be turned to an exercise of his 
least sanctified vocabulary if he had an opportunity of seeing 
the fantastic tricks his editor has played with his hand- 
writing. Calligraphy may not have been his strong point; 
but it is difficult to conceive of any manuscript so ill-written 
as to excuse the misprints that disfigure this volume. In 
the Pilgrimage chapters every Arabic word that can pos- 
sibly be blundered is misspelt, although the very trifling 
trouble of referring to the original book would have corrected 
these irritating errors. Latin, French, English, and German 
suffer impartially as well as Arabic. Scala Tyrivrum, La 
belle savage, Humbodit, and “apostacy” vie with Tebel 
Nur, Yaum Vahr, Masr el Din, and Hazfa. Mr. Wilkins 
has clearly not learnt to “verify his references.” Mr. 
McCormick’s sensational illustrations are inappropriate ; 
they were not wanted, and they are purely imaginary. 





NOVELS. 


LET NOT MAN PUT ASUNDER.* 
THERE are few figures of greater interest to the student of 
contemporary manners than the modern American woman of 
fashion, few more interesting problems than her position and 
future. She has, by general consent, more of “a good time” 
than any of her sex in the Old World. She has the most 
industrious and indulgent of husbands, unlimited opportuni- 
ties of travel, unparalleled facilities for divorce. She is by 
nature vivacious, intelligent, and a clever talker, while her 
opportunities enable her to assimilate a good deal of culture. 
Unquestionably one of the most attractive products of cos- 
mopolitanism, she is viewed by her staider European sisters 
with a mixture of envy and alarm, while the German male 
regards her with something approaching abhorrence. So far 
as her claims are concerned, Ibsen and the emancipation-novel 
writers are simply engaged in forcing an open door. In this 
country less prejudiced observers, while readily acknowledging 
her fascinations, view her life of semi-detached domesticity 
not without misgiving. Naturally enough, so notable a 





_* Let not Man Put Asunder: a Story of Modern American Life. By Basil 
London: Harper and Brothers. [63.] 








figure has attracted the attention of the novelists, 
who do not quite seem to have made up their minds 
whether she is a monster or a divinity. There have been 
caricatures, conventional portraits, and character sketcheS 
galore, but we have nowhere encountered a more serious’ 
sympathetic, or illuminating study of this interesting 
type than is given in this novel of Mr. Basil King’s. It ig 
hard to imagine that so finished a work is the first venture of 
its author: it is hard to believe that certain passages were 
not written by a woman; but whatever the sex of the writer, 
the insight, sympathy, and humour displayed in treating a 
theme of poignant interest combine to render this quite one 
of the ablest and most significant novels of the year. It is 
not often that so eminently controversial a phase of the 
eternal duel of sex is treated with such mingled franknes$ 
and tact, or with such entirely artistic self-effacement on the 
part of the author. 


Petrina Faneuil, whose chequered and tragical matrimonial 
experiences form the theme of the novel, is a New England 
heiress, cosmopolitan in education and culture, but American 
to the core in the calm assertion of her individuality. In 
endowing her with wit, beauty, and distinction as well as 
wealth Mr. Basil King is partially excused by the fact that 
she is the last of a noble line, but wholly justified by results. 
With all her imperious insolence of intellect and beauty, 
Petrina is a “hawk of a good nest,” with great potentialities 
for good and evil, the victim to a certain extent of heredity, 
education, and her social environment, and destined in her 
own person to form a reductio ad absurdum of the extreme 
emancipation of which she seems at first so triumphant a 
representative. Petrina’s unconventionality is nowhere more 
conspicuously manifested than in regard to matrimony. She 
announces to her stepmother her intention of marrying Harry 
Vassall before Harry had proposed. The choice, let us add, 
would have been unimpeachable but for Petrina’s fatal mis- 
calculation in counting on Harry’s readiness to play Prince 
Consort to her Queen Regnant :— 

“She loved him ; of that she had no doubt; but there was no 

aitruism in her love,—none of that impulse towards self-sur- 
render which makes passion noble. Altruism is a Christian 
quality ; and Petrina was a pagan. She had been trained not to 
yield, but to exact; not to minister to others’ happiness, but to 
have others minister to hers. She was not selfish; she was only 
unconscious that there was any other way to live. Self-denial 
was a word of which she did not know the meaning. Self-dis- 
cipline was not in the language she spoke. Her attitude 
towards marriage was that which she assumed towards the 
world; it was not to give, but to get; not to enter into a 
husband’s life, but to absorb a husband’s in her own. Her Puritan 
tendency towards self-torture was counteracted by her pagan 
instinct for self-love. She neither analysed nor judged herself. 
She only took it superbly for granted that there was nothing in 
heaven above, in the earth beneath, or in the soul of man, which 
Petrina Faneuil had not the right to ask in return for her wealth 
and her name and the honour of her hand. This was not pre- 
cisely pride; it was only the right of her personality and birth,— 
a right there was none to question.” 
In Vassall, on the other hand, there was no such dualism 
In him the Puritan spirit was reinforced by a devout faith, 
and tempered by an active philanthropy. But though too 
modest to be a prig, Harry was far more stubborn and uncom- 
promising than his beautiful wife, and her detached enjoy- 
ment of life as a spectacle, her pride in being able to look at. 
its uglier side with toleration, her complacent consciousness 
that she had no “ Hebraic horror at the sight of what 
commonplace people called wrong,” pained and jarred him. 
His standpoint and its limitations are set forth in a passage 
describing his feelings at a dinner at a fashionable London 
restaurant crowded with notable or notorious personages :— 


* But more displeasing than any lavishness of outward show 
was the moral negation he divined everywhere,—the setting at 
naught of those principles and duties which, to his thinking, 
alone gave one a respect for life. That women like Mrs. Tredelly 
and the Countess of Yorkshire should be sitting there, feasted 
and flattered and looked at with envious eyes,—that they should 
not be pilloried on a platform with the scarlet letter A flaming on 
their breasts, was, he felt, a scandal. It was characteristic of 
him that, while for such men as Payne and Amos and Lord 
Yorkshire he had only a lenient scorn, for the women he had 
nothing but the whipcord of severity. There were weak men and 
there were vile men; one knew it, and yet one was obliged to 
give them some sort of foothold in human society; but for the 
weak woman or the vile woman there could be nothing but the 
ducking-stool or Saint-Lazare. Vassall had neither sympathy 
for Hester Prynne nor pity for Manon Lescaut. He was not. 
without sin; and yet he would have remained behind when the 
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Scribes and Pharisees went out one by one, in the eighth chapter 
of St. John. He would have spared, with contemptuous mercy, 
Payneand Amos and Zimri the son of Salu; while he would have 
thrust through with a javelin Mrs. Tredelly and Lady Yorkshire, 
and Cozbi the daughter of Zur. So with a sense of disapproval 
he ate his dinner and sipped his wine. With a party of other 
men he could have enjoyed the spectacle for once, as an instance 
of modern luxury and fashion. But with Petrina there he was 
ill at ease. It pained him to see her so much at home among 
these people. It jarred upon him to hear her speak with so 
much knowledge of their character and affairs.” 

The progress from divergence to rupture between two such 
strong natures is inevitable, and is indicated with much skill 
and power, for Mr. King is not one of those who are content 
with merely labelling their characters with attributes. He is 
equally successful in translating those attributes into speech 
and action. The parting of Harry and Petrina is all the 
more disastrous because of their mutual affection, since “ to 
be wroth with one we love doth work like madness in the 
brain.” Of the sequel we will say no more than that without 
being absolutely convincing it is logical enough, given the 
facilities of the American marriage laws and the tempera- 
ment of the heroine. It is surely a tribute to the lifelikeness of 
the portraiture and the charm of the characterisation that, for 
all her indiscretion and headstrong ways, one cannot witness 
Petrina’s flounderings in the slough of despond into which 
she has been beguiled by the will-o’-the-wisp of individualism 
without a tightening of the heart. The dénouement verges 
on the melodramatic, but it is ingeniously contrived, and only 
persons enamoured of misery will grudge the faint glimmer 
of wintry sunshine which illumines Petrina’s lot at the close. 








The Fields of Dulditch. By Mary E.Mann. (Digby, Long, and 
Co. 6s.)—This isa collection of stories telling of the lives of the 
tabourers in the fields around the village of Dulditch. They are 
written with a sympathetic knowledge of the tragedies and the 
humours of the country people. The character sketch of ‘ Our 
Mary ” is delightful, but hardly prepares one for the grimness of 
some of the other chapters. The realistic descriptions of the 
almost savage lives of some of the people are, perhaps, carried 
rather far, and they leave the reader with a feeling of hopeless 
depression. The land is the only hope and outlook for these 
labourers, and in bad seasons such as that described in “ Wolf- 
Charlie,” or in miserable old age such as that of Rosa Weeks: 
they have no chance of earning or saving, and more than any 
other evil they dread the almost inevitable workhouse. Though 
the book is not one to enliven a dark winter’s day, it is full of 
interest, and the style and character of the writing redeem 
the squalor of the themes. 

Love and Life Behind the Purdah. By Cornelia Sorabji. 
(Freemantle and Co. 6s.)—The stories told by this Parsee lady 
of the women of India are sad ones. They seem to be always 
struggling blindly for something, whether it be to keep the love 
of their lord and be spared the bitterness of seeing their places 
filled by a new wife, to save their children from the cruel 
jealousy of rivals, or to avoid contamination for their dead. 
There are some striking descriptions of the horrors of the plague, 
written with sympathy for the rulers as well as the ruled. Miss 
Sorabji’s style is unequal; when she is beginning her story and 
introducing the characters she is rather inclined to the use of 
long words, and there is a slightly foreign sound in her sentences, 
but when she comes to the realities of emotion or interest she 
writes simply and to the point. There are a few pages of intro- 
duction and appreciation by Lady Dufferin and Lord Hobhouse, 
and a charming photograph of the author in her graceful Indian 
dress. 

Yorke the Adventurer. By Louis Becke. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
—This is a book of stories and impressions of the South Seas and 
of Australia early in the last century. The people who went to 
those parts seem to have been all either heroes or ruffians, who, 
under the thin disguise of trading with the natives for “ copra” 
or shell, rufled about the islands aud fought with bloodthirsty 
vigour. But, besides this, there are some beautiful descriptions 
of the scenery of these fascinating islands and some interesting 
accounts of their natural history. 

A Younger Son. By V. Fetherstonhaugh. (Downey and Co, 
Gs.)—The hero of Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh’s clever novel of English 
society and North-West Canada is a thoroughly good fellow- 
And though he gets “‘ more kicks than ha’pence ” through child- 
hood, boyhood, and early manhood, recognition of his many 
virtues comes to him in middle life, when he gets also the family 
property and the wife of his heart’s desire. Mrs, Fetherstonbaugh 
is no pessimist, but she is a bit of a realist. She paints with no 











a 
mincing hand or faint touch the darker side of the. colonist 
farmer’s experience. On the contrary, she appears to we 
mainly for the purpose of showing how tremendous are the 
temptations to reckless life for the young man far from home 
and cast among comrades of a rougher and coarser tradition than 
that of the class in which he has been bred. Damer Grayson 
though too little thought of by his own people, has the principle 
and the manhood that can keep a lad straight and clean any- 
where. And he has the good heart that can help a weaker 
brother over a stile and out of a pit. From the point of view of 
art, the novel is open to criticism. Too many episodes typical of 
the common problems of everyday life are brought into the plot, 
in order that we may be shown how good sense and loyalty alk 
solve them wholesomely. But, on the other hand, the solutions 
are really sound. Moreover, the knowledge of character is as 
acute as the knowledge of life. And while so many novels of 
evil purpose are more than tolerated, we have no mind to 
quarrel with one that is entirely right-minded because its 
moral points are here and there a little over-emphasised, 
The country house where the old code of manners holds; 
the London cousins with the “smarter” ways; the un. 
sympathetic mother; the father, a little pompous in his prime, 
but softening with age; Clara, the comfortable nurse, —all these 
things are excellently done, and the ensemble is a book that 
will interest the majority of wholesome-minded readers of both 
sexes, and may possibly enlarge the view of some. 

Richard Halpin: a Romance of the New Navy. By Morgan 
Robertson. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 63.)—Richard Halpin is the sort 
of novel of which it is only necessary to say that it is a spirited 
story of adventure, in which a boy, unjustly expelled from school 
for a theft he did not commit, goes to sea, does heroic things, 
and comes home an officer of the American Navy to marry the 
girl whose brother’s sin got him originally intv trouble. It will 
appeal to boys of all ages from fifteen to fifty. 

The Knd of an Epoch. By A. Lincoln Green. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 63.)—In The End ef an Epoch we have an amusing 
jeu desprit showing how the whole civilised world was suddenly 
depopulated and sent back to the desert stage by the accidental 
overturning of two jars of artificially bred bacilli. The brown 
dust escapes and spreads. In six days it takes effect, and people 
begin to die. In three weeks there is no one left in London but 
a very few old people who have lived out of the way of infection, 
and one man, Adam Godwin, who was happily inoculated with a 
new universal antitoxin just before the disaster. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE AGRICULTURAL HANDBOOK AND DIARY FOR 
1902. 

The Agricultural Handbook and Diary for 1902 (Vinton an] Co.) 
is published at the reduced price of 2s It is edited by two repre- 
sentative men, one, Mr. C. Adeane, being the owner of Babraham, 
a great and well-managed Cambridgeshire estate, and the 
proprietor of a famous flock of South-down sheep; the 
other, Mr. Richardson Carr, the manager of Lord Rothschild’s 
Home Farm at Tring, noted for its herds of red-polled 
and Jersey cattle, its modern management and practical 
success. The general scheme of the Handbook is to com- 
ment briefly on the current events of tha year, and to follow 
these by condensed and valuable articles on topics of practical 
interest which are pressing questions of the day to the land and 
its occupiers. In the ‘Notes of the Year” weare sorry to see that 
the amount of land cultivated by owners is less than it was in 
1888, being only 13:4 per cent. of the total. Only very small, or 
rather, large, owners are in a position to dothis. It would not 
pay a man owning 300 acres of land and having a profession 
bringing him in £1,000 a year to give up the latter and tum 
farmer, though it is well worth the time of an owner of 1,000 or 
1,500 acres who has no profession to spend all his time in this 
sound and natural occupation. In spite of the importa- 
tion of half-a-million carcases of beef and 100 per cent, 
more mutton than in 1892, the price of both has risen, 
as well as the return obtained for most animal produce 
except wool. Barley, wheat, and oats made about the same 
as last year. In the articles which follow Earl Grey deals 
with Public-House Trusts, and Mr. Cuthbert Quilter with pure 
beer. Both deserve a place, for the labourers’ beer sold in the 
present village publics is often vile; and while checking incite- 
ments to drink, the Trusts will also sell good beer. “If we wish 
to conquer we must replace” is Earl Grey’s maxim. He claims 
that in most neighbourhoods there are men of character and 
ability, interested in reducing tho excessive consumption of 
alcohol, who would accept the management of Trusts for taking 
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Bobo nent 
over licenses and putting in managers who will not press the sale 
of intoxicants, but be paid a fixed salary and a commission on the 
gale of food and non-intoxicating beverages. The question is one 
vitally important to rural districts. When thereis achance of doing 
away with an abuse such as the forced sale of drink in over- 
capitalised country publics by the brewers who have bought them, 
and of securing the profits from the natural demand for the village 
itself, every person interested in country life must wish to be 
placed au courant with what has been doneand might be done. The 
principle and practice of the Trusts have already been explained 
by Earl Grey, and commented on in the Spectator. But here will be 
found facts and 6gures brought up to date and in detail. It is 
no part of the scheme to encourage merely co-operative public- 
houses run by consumers to obtain concurrent benefits. The 
whole idea is that the Trust shall be a body of mon of position 
and character who shall benefit the locality by supplying refresh- 
ments of good quality, with food as well as drinkables, and with- 
out pushing the sale of the alcoholic part. That is quite good 
enough in itself, without reference to surplus profits available 
for public uses, “Agricultural Co-operation ia England” is 
dealt with by Mr. Henry Rew. English farmers are still too 
intensely particularist to appreciate it properly. But the National 
Poultry Organisation Society is doing good work. Pare beer is 
a subject in which the labourers are deeply interested, 
even if they say little, Nutura'ly. Sir Cuthbert Quilter 
improves the occasion, afcer the loss of over a hundred lives by 
arsenic-poisoned substitutes. He claims that beer made with 
substitutes should be labelled as such, as it ought to be; and 
Mr. Graham Aldous supplies the facts and technicalities neces- 
sary to support this view. Mr. George Palmer writes on 
“Poultry Management,” and Mr. James Long on the “ Milk 
Standard.” Much real good has accrued from recent atten'ion 
to proper poultry management, and Mr, Palmor’s pages are very 
suggestive. The milk standard is a debatable subject. It 
is not yet shown how cows of the most reliable character are to 
be prevented from occasionaily giving inferior milk. There is 
ample space in the Diary for notes and memoranda. We suggest 
some reference to profitable trout-breeding in next year’s number. 
It might be as useful on some farms as poultry-rearing. 








BEAUTIFUL BIRDS. 

Beautiful Birds. By Edmund Selous. (Dent and Co. 4s 6d,)— 
With a good deal of this little book we have much sympathy. 
It is an account, adapted for children, of the various birds, egrets, 
birds of paradise, humming-birds, and argus pheasants, whose 
feathers are s ught after by plume-hunters and worn by women 
of fashion and scullery-maids. The cruel mischief of the busi- 
ness lies not in the killing of the birds (though Mr Selous 
thinks so), but in doing so in th» breeding season to secure their 
nuptial plumage, the result being that innumerable young 
birds die of slow starvation, and the species must ultimately be 
exterminated. Mr. Selous, despairing (as well he may) of ever 
getting over the vanity and apathy of fashionable women 
and the ignorance of their imitators, seeks to touch the 
hearts of the children, and so make them secure the 
promises of their mothers to give up these plumes. The 
book is written in an infantile style, with some allegory 
introduced, and many allusions to demons and fairies. We hope 
it may succeed in its object. We have to thank Lord Wolseley 
for having abolished the “osprey” plume in the Army. It 
is a pity that Mr. Selous should spoil his book with such 
ignorant nonsense as the specimen which follows :—“ Naturalists 
like to tell us the Latin names of the animals they shoot. If 
they only had an English name I don’t think they would care 
nearly so much to shoot them. How sorry we ought to be that 
animals have Latin names!” 








In All About All of Us (J. M. Dent and Co., 2s. Gd.), “ M,C. E, W.” 
has excellently fulfilled the promise of the alternative title, 
“Some Higgledy-Piggledy Memories of a Happy Childhood, 
Written for Children, from a Child’s Point of View.” From 
the ethical point of view, this little book is open to the criticism 
that perhaps too much space is devoted to chronicling the 
naughtinesses of the little dramatis personae, and that the 
leniency of their parents is carried to the verge of culpable 
weakness, Rut we have travelled far from the days of “ The 
Fairchild Family,” and the child’s standpoint is maintained 
throughout with artistic consistency. In this context it may 
not be amiss to quote the obiter dictum of Sir Walter Scott 
(Journal, May 24th. 1827) @ propos of his then contemplated “ Tales 
of a Grandfather” :—“I um persuaded both children and the 
lower class of readers hate books which axe writtea down to their 











capacity, and love those thxt are more composed for their elders 
and betters. I will make, if possible, a book that a child will 
understand, yet a man will feel some temptation to peruse should 
he chance to take it up.” 


My Island. By Eilian Hughes. With Illustrations by Lady 
Stanley. (J. M, Dentand Co. 2s 6d.)—My Island has for one 
recommendation the merit of being quite unlike other books. It 
has also some singularly charming drawings of children by Lady 
Stanley. And some of Miss Hughes’s studies of character und 
circumstance among Welsh peasants are exqnisite in thought 
and style. Best of all is the story of “The Silver Teapot,” in 
which the tragedy of a mother’s lve for a dead son, the cupidity 
of a half-witted lout, and the instinctive kindness of the same 
incomplete creature work together to produce a really beautiful 
little drama of rustic life. Very good also is “Jane Hannah,” 
and the two children who figure in “The Lost Galosh ” are 
excelent, An injustice was done to this little book when it was 
decided to give the title-chapter the first place,and “ The Tale of 
the Trothwy ” the second. These are the least attractive papers 
in the volume, and we counsel our readers to skip them at their 
first reading. 


The War of the Polish Succession. By H.R.H. the Crown Prince 
of Siam. (Blackwell, Oxford. 23. 6d.)—This is a lucid state- 
went of the causes which brought about the war of 1733-35. One 
is struck in reading it how personal these causes were. Nations 
nowadays fight for something substantial, not always material, 
but yet real, for the idea of nationality is just as real as com- 
mercial gain; things were different then. What did it matter 
to England who was King of Poland? One sees also how the 
national characteristics come out. Austria, eg., is terribly 
beaten in the field, but gains on the whole, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] ‘ 








Select Documents of English Constitutional History. Edited by 
George Burton Adams and H. Morse Stephens, (Macmillan and 
Co. 10s. net.)—This selection of documents differs from those 
that have been already offered to the student of history in com- 
prehending a longer period and a greater range of subjects. It 
begins with the Conquest, or rather, we might say, with the 
Domesday Survey, and it goes down to the “Third Redistri- 
bution of Parliamentary Seats,” a period of almost exactly eight 
hundred years, All the documents are rendered into modern 
English. How interesting and us-ful such a volume will be may be 
seen clearly enough from even the most casual choice among its 
contents. We may name “Typical Domesday Eatries,” ‘The 
Constitutions of Clarendon,” “ Magna Charta,” the “ Statute of 
Labourers” (Edward [II.), “ De Haeretico Comburendo,” “ Act 
of Supremacy,” “Six Articles Act,” ‘‘ Revival of the Heresy Acts” 
(Queen Mary)—a difficult fact for apologists who say that Mary 
was not more inclined to persecute them than other Sovereigns— 
the “Solemn League and Covenant,” “ Bill of Rights,” “ Riot 
Act,” “Abolition of Negro Slave Trade,” “Catholic Emancipa- 
tion.” But every page furnishes an illustration of history. The 
“Act of Union with Ireland” may be briefly referred to. How 
any one can argue that Art. IV., regulating the representation in 
Parliament, is sacrosanct, while Art. V, declaring that the con- 
tinuance and preservation of the said United Church of England 
and Ireland shall be deemed and taken to be an ess-ntial and 
fundamental part of the Union, has disappeared, passes our under- 
standing. 


Reading Abbey. By Jamieson B. Hurry, M.A.. MD. (Elliot 
Stock. 15s. net.)—The Monastery of Reading was founded by 
Henry for monks of the Cluniac Order. The public history of 
the foundation was eventful. It was the scene of some great 
functions,—it was here that Henry II. received the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, who came to offer him the kingdom of that city. And 
it waged what was a typical war with the town of Reading. 
This place, which was an insignificant cluster of houses at the 
Conquest, grew in importance, but had to wrest every privilege 
by repeated efforts from its ecclesiastical lords. These lords did 
not grasp at more than their due, but this due was inconsistent 
with a proper development of commercial and social liberty, 
The story helps to explain how the Revolution of 1532-36 was 
brought about with so little trouble. These great foundations 
were an incubus on the life of the country, Of the interior history 
little is known; no record of any visitation appears to exist. 
The Abbey was wealthy, ranking fifth in revenue. The gross 
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income at the Dissolution was £25,000 (in modern value). It 
appears, however, to have been often in debt. One can hardly 
wonder at this when the Abbot had forty servants. The remains 
of the buildings have suffered much. Some were destroyed when 
the County Jail was enlarged; others when the Roman Catholic 
chapel that occupies part of the site was built,—a strange circum- 
stance, seeing that it must have been count enanced by Pugin. 
The town has now provided for their proper custody. The 
library fared somewhat better. Twenty-six MSS. once belonging 
to itarein the British Museum, twenty-seven in the Bodleian, 
sight elsewhere at Oxford, anda few at Cambridge. One of the 


most curious of the Bodleian possessions is a book of hymns and 


miscellaneous writings, among them being the words with 
musical score of the old song, “Sumer is icumen in, Llud sing 
cuccu.” 


In the “Home and School Library” (J. Murray, 1s. 6d.) we 
have First Makers of England, by Lady Magnus. The author 
gives us, by way of introduction, a short account of Caesar, as 
one of the “makers” of this country, and proceeds to describe at 
more length, first King Arthur—a real person, no doubt, but 
not made more distinct by surrounding him with romantic in- 
ventions—and then King Alfred. Some of the more difficult 
words are explained in footnotes. 





Joscelyn’s Pictures. By the Hon. Mrs. Alan Brodrick. (Warren 
and Son, Winchester..—We are glad to see a _ second 
edition of this very pleasing little volume, all the more so 
‘because, by some accident, the first issue escaped attention. 
“Joscelyn” is a young woman, hopelessly crippled by an 
accident, who occupies her enforced leisure by picturing to 
herself, from hints of what she can externaily see from her 
windows, scenes of Nature, varying as the months advance. 
These pictures, and the thoughts which they suggest, she 
illustrates from life and applies to life. It is a book which, if 
carefully and sympathetically read, cannot fail to enrich heart 
and mind. 





The “ Warwick Edition of George Eliot’s Works” (W. Black- 
wood and Sons) is concluded by two volumes, Impressions of Theo- 
phrastus Such, Essays, and Leaves from Note Books, and The 
Spanish Gypsy, Jubal, and other Poems (2s. net each volume). The 
“Essays” are from reviews, published between 1855 and 1868, 
in the Westminster Review, the Fortnightly, Fraser, and Black- 
wood. 





Two little “anthologies” may be men tioned together. These 
are Thoughts from the Letters of Petrarch, selected and translated 
by J. Lohse (J. M. Dent and Co., 23. 6d.), and Pen Pictures from 
John Ruskin, selected and arranged by Caroline A. Wurtzburg 
(George Allen, 3s. 6d.) 





We have received the annual volume of Burke’s Peerage and 
Baronetage (Harrison and Sons, 42s.) We can only say of it as 
we have said so many times before, that it as good as ever, and 
that it has been brought up to date with the most exemplary 
minuteness. The present number is described as the sixty-fourth 
edition ——At the same time we may note Debrett’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage (Dean and Son, 31s. 6d.), 
the doyen, we suppose, of its class, as it has reached its hundred 
and eighty-ninth year, a most venerable age, not, however, incon- | 
sistent with the activity of youth in keeping up to the time. — | 
The Royal Blue Book (Kelly’s Directories, 5s.) is a youngster of 
eighty, but as it comes out twice a year—this is the January 
issue—is not far off in the number of editions from its older rival. 
—The Clergy Directory (J. 8. Phillips, 4s. 6d.) is certainly a cheap 
volume, though it does not contain all the information—the past 
cures, e.g., held by the clergy, or the clerical staff of benetices 
where there are assistant-curates or lecturers—that is given in 
some volumes of the kind. 








Messrs. De La Rue and Co. send us an assortment of diaries 
of many sizes and shapes, and adapted to many uses and pur- 
poses. The Desk Diary, with the usual information (an addition 
to last year’s contents being the “Administrations of Great 
Britain, 1652-1895’’), and abundance of space for diary (the 
double page to a week) and for accounts, &c, is perhaps the 
most practically useful. Then there are in many forms 
Condensed Diaries, Portable Diaries (most are more or less por- 
table), Red-Letter Diaries, &., some available for the waistcoat 
pocket. The Indelible Diary is a convenient form; so is one 
entitled Condensed Diary and Engagement Book, furnished with a 
useful-looking little paper-knife. There are also Calendars to be 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Bayley (H.), The Tragedy of Sir pe Bacon, cr 8v0......... (Richards) net 60 
Boyle (E.) and Waghorn (T.), Law Relating to Traftic on Rail Oy 8 and 











OMNOIB EVO <.scorviccaséecccra -(W. Clowes) 50/0 
Boyle (F. ), The Woodlands chids Described and Lllustrated, 4to 
(Macmillan) net 21/9 
Brodrick (M.) and Morton (A. A.), A Concise Dictionary of Egyptian 


PVGNMOOW SY, DEMO oss ci sais, cas cedscl céside esided= sapnachubokustadeenak sateen (Methuen) 316 
Byng (G.), Protec tion: the Views of a Manufacturer (Eyre & § Spottiswoode) 36 
Campagnac (E. T.), The Cambridge Platonists.. apni Univ. Press) net 66 
Canton (W.), In Memory of W. V., er 8vo... ..(Dent) net 36 
Connold (E. T.), British Vegetables, roy 8yo . ieee --(Hlutchinson) net 15/0 
Dinsmore (C, A.), The Teachings of Dante, er ‘Syo! Ae --(Constable) net 50 
Drysdale (C. V.), Electric Wiring and F. enbiinide 12mo... “(R. J. Bush) net 3/9 
Fubre (J. H.), Insect MOG CEU ance ssossdsesovsancsscsasesenersoeneceed (Macmillan) 6/9 
Fox (A.), The Son of Man, cr 8vo .... .(E. Stock) net 5 
Gibbons (A.) and Davey (E. C.), War tage, Past and Present, 12mo ‘ 

(w: Walker) net 5/0 
Graham (H. G.), Scottish Men of Letters of the 18th Century, 8vo (Black) 180 
Hall (T. C.), John Hall, Pastor and Preacher, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 76 
Harrison (J. A.), New Glimpses of Poe, 8vo ......... (De La More — net 36 
Hodgson (F. C.), The Early History of V enice, cr 8VO ......... (G. Allen) net 76 
James (A.), Cyanide Practice, 4to . -.(Spon) net 150 
Jones (H. A.), The Liars: an Original ly, (Macmillan) 26 
La Claviére (EB. de M.), The Art of Life, cr 8vo. ---(Sonnenschein) 60 
Last Letters and Further Records of Ms a “Missionaries of the China ‘ 







































Inland Mission, 8vo ... (Morgan & Scott) 2% 
SiMPO NE PHVIIN, OF BO: 505, ccsncncsesansvonssonssvacnsceeivvonssensaes (Gall & Inglis) 26 
Masson (F.), L’Impératrice Marie-Louise, 4to  .........cecceeeeees (Goupil) net 630 
Milburn (G.), A Study of Modern Anglic: rn er 8vo ~-(Honpeneeteia) 36 
Napoleon's Letters to Josephine, 1796-1812, SVO ..........cesesceeseeees (Dent) net 76 
Nicoll (W. R.), The Chureh’s One oe Nel 12mo (Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Orr (A. 8.), Scottish Yeomanry in South Africa, 1900-1901 ...(Simpkin) net 76 
Orr (J.), Progress of Dogma, ¢r 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 76 
Oscar (Alan), School and Sea BASIC DOG ississcisecinesessstetercian (Burleigh) net 60 
Payn (F. W.), Cromwell on Foreign Affairs, 8vo ...(Camb, Univ. Press) net 26 
Peploe (H. W. W.), The Titles of Jehovah, cr BVO! sith e (Nisbet) 26 
Pickthall (R.), T he Way of the W ilderness, CF SVO....0..scsesccsessess (E. Stock) 3/0 


Randall (J. L.), A History of the Meyneil Hounds, 1780 to 1901 (S. Low) net 526 

Robertson (J. M.), A Short History of C hristianity, er 8vo...... (Watts) net 60 

Royce (J.), The W ‘orld and the Individual, Second’ Series... 

Sheehan (P. A.), Luke Delmege, er 8vo....... 

Thomas (J.), L loyd of the Mill, er 8v 
Tighe (H.), Jean: a Play, cr 8vo.. *. 

Tudor and Stuart L ove Songs, edite y J. Potter Brisco 

Venturi (A.), The Madonna: a Pictorial Represe ntation of ‘the Life and 
Death of the Mother of our Lord Jesus C hrist, 4to......... (Burns & Oates) 31/6 

White (Arnold), Efiiciency and Empire, cr BVO ...sesseessseessesseesse+ee(Methuen) 60 

















“LIBERTY” YULE-TIDE GIFTS, 


Quaint and Uncommon Novelties 
Suitable for Inexpensive Presents. 


CATALOGUE (q7t2inine 65°) POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, 


O S L ECE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


& Geo L A Ww. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 








W om. 





The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. 
article.” 


An excellent 





| STRAINED VISION 
| indicated by Headaches, Neuralgic Pains, 
ar EADACH ES f and Nervous Depression, should receive im- 


| mediateand skilful attention, otherwise great 
mischief may be caused to the eyes which 
IMPERFECT 
VISION! 


| cannot afterwards be remedied. For full par- 
ticulars as to the Care and Preservation of 


the Eyessee OUR EYES, 
| byMr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S..F.R.MS 
70 Illustrations. Post-free, One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Cons sultations free of char age. 


By ree ointment to his Majesty and the Royal owdly, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of Freuch, Italian, and Euglish Decorative Art, 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. be largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLEK and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 
Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates free. 














hung up, or made to stand on the table, or carried in the pocket: 


Manufactory~—BOYLE ST., W- 


178-179 PICCADILLY, 


LONDON. 
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nts that take the form of Furniture are to be the 
son.”—EVENING News, November 14th, 1901, 


Fashionable 
HAMPTONS Xmas Presents. 


Fro: 
$6! | Coffee Tables, Turkish, inlaid £ r 3 6 


mas prese 
* Or ehion this sea: 








aie £218 
Cabinets, wall, Oak od i . 3 18 6| Waste-Paper a, carved & 

Sree fllustrations sent free. illuminated leather ., .1100 
See FViiting Tables ".... -. 518 6| Lamp Shades, silk. 1. 7. 8.9 
Pedes Bookstands ‘115 0| Decorative Art Pottery, Vases,kc. 26 
Revolving. for use ontable ..._ 12 6 | Mahogany Inlaid Toilet Glasses 1 10 
Smal jee, Tables, mahogany ... 1 13 6 pa fame y ove Tals uid Triplet Mi rrors 3 15 0 
Sed Ts ples, envelope folding... 2 19 6 | Rod Screens for draping ... 100 
Cost. one oak, oct = “ad 4-ilap 1 96 | Mahogany Inlaid Cher al Glasses 6150 
= en Tables oak oie or Ot Mahogany Shaving Stands .1 86 
Cee oes, awaxt, 8 1 76|Child’sChairs ... ... 50 
Cake ea te & ‘fancy 4 6 | | Rocking Chairs ... . 15 9 
Stands, Mahogany... ... 6 | 6 | Hanging Cupboard Bookcases... 17 6 
moms Embroidered Japanese 10 9 | Smokers’ Corner Cabinet . 116 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. | 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
EsTsaBLISHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, James Fletcher, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Fone Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. | Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon, Lord Stalbridge. 
Col. the Hon. = erard G. Dig by. Lieut. ‘wore P. Anderson Stebbing. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq. op Cole 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Polic Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Lateri im Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indispvtable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 

















ROBINSON AND CL™AVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Dinner Napkins, 5,6 per dozen. 

Samples and Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 2} yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 
pea Lists DAM A S K Strong Huckaback Towels, 
post fret, 4,6 per dozen. 

BONUS YEAR, 1902. 

NATIONAL | rar wv ctams .. urwards of 211,000,000 
PROVIDENT | | The Profitsare Divided solely amongst the Assured, 
Already divided £5,400,000. The next division will 
INSTITUTION | | previously etfected and then existing will participate, 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
FOR MUTUAL | bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 

No. 48 GracecuurcH Street, Lonpon, E.C, 

| i 

BY SPECIAL DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 

| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 

TO THE KING. NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 

| E. DENT and CO, Lid., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO.’S ORIGINAL 
Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
ceutre, attached to each garment. 
sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 388 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
” 

ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 

AND 600 OTHER DEPOTS IN LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
ANCING COLLEGE, SHOREHAM, SUSSEX— 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 2lst, 1902.—Head- 


1 RI t s H Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, - nee’ teach. 
TABLE and House LINEN. 
ACCUMULATED FUND .. Nearly £5,500,000 
be made as at 2Uth Nov ember, 1902, and all assurances 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | vision for old age. 
APPOINTMENT | ii Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO,’S 
application. 

TRADEMARK. | 6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 
Mlustrated Prive-Last of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children 

417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
SEE PRICE-LIST FOR NAMES. 
Master, B, H, TOWER, Esq- 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against. 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,300,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 








asi HINDHEAD SCHOOL Fork GIRLS. 


Principals: Miss J.P. GRUNER, Certif Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICE 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The te: aching staff consists mainly 
of University women of professional standing and experience. Education 
thoroughly modern ; physical training : and outdoor games, Great attention 
is paid to healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of the 
Hindhead district cause itto be much recommended by doctors. The boarding- 
house stands in an acre of heather and pine at an elevation of nearly 800 ft. 
Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; Mrs. SIDGW ICK, Principal of 
Newnham College; Prof. Muirhes 1d, Birmingham Univ. parents of tormer 

oupils and others.—For prospectus address to MOORCROF T, HINDHEAD, 

HASLEMERE, 


RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRIN CI. 
PLES. Languagesa special feature. Limited number. Music, Art, 
&e.—Apply for particulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2 
Dresden, or to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 22 Craven Street, Strand. Miss Gamble 
will be in London in January. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff. —Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, 

for CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 

recently added. Excellent health record, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8- 13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. - GALPIN, M.A, 


| ESWICK SCHOOL. — SIX SCHOLARSHIPS for 
GIRLS and BOYS of £35 to £15 for 3 years. Age allowed for. Examina- 

tion January 3rd in Manchester and London. Boys and Girls (8 to 18) receive 

full Public School Training. Fees Moderate. —Apply, Rev. HEAD- MASTER. 


Vv ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A, 




















Opened September, 1900. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 


N “ALVERN.—LANGLAND HGUSE SCHOOL for the 
ons DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Principal, Miss ALICE FARMER, 
formerly Assistant- Mistress Oxford High School. Special attention to 
Literature, History, French.—NEXT TEKM BEGINS JANUARY 15th. 


(SOMPANION PUPIL.—Private CHAPLAIN WISHES 
to FIND COMPANION PUPIL for BOY of 17 (rather backward). Com- 
a country house ; 4acres of ground ; 14 hours from London; fashionable 

1eighbourhood. References to Nobility. .—Apply, by letter, CHAPL AIN, 
69 ‘Arlington Road, London, N.W. 


S JOHN’S COLLEGE, HURSTPIERPOINT. — The 
e 














HEAD-MASTERSHIP will be VACANT at Easter. A Graduate in 
Priest's Orders required to fill the vacancy.—Applications should be sent, 
before January 10th, to the PROVOST of Lancing, Castle House, Peterstield. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DAVENTRY.— 
Thorough education, with healthy heme-life, in exceptionally bracing 
country air. PUPILS PREPARED for UNIVERSITY and other EXAMS. 
Sp secially good opportunity for advanced study in Art and Music. A limited 
number of House Scholarships awarded to daughters of professional men.— 
For particulars and terms, apply to the Head- Mistress, Miss MOUNTFIELD. 


RIVATE PUPILS PREPARED for Universities and 
other Exams. by Rev. ALFRED J. P. SHEPHERD, formerly Fellow, 
Lecturer, &c., of Queen’s College, Oxford, Instructor at Roy al Naval C ‘ollege, 
&e. Assistant Masters ; individual tuition; facilities for games, boating, and 
bathing ; large grounds, ”—Address Sulhamstead Rectory, Post Town, Reading. 


l\HE COMMITTEE of a CLUB in ST. JAMES’S 

QUARTER are PREPARED to ELECT some ADDITIONAL 
MEMBERS. Applications for particulars are invited from Professional Men, 
Government Officials, and others of Social and Commercial — inding.—Address 
(by letter only), “CLUB,” 14 Cocks spur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 



























PypaBaston “HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


Head-Mistress........0..-0000e Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 


Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 

Private omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in con- 
nection with the School. 

Prospectuses, &e., can be obtained from the Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 15th. 

T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


(THE : DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 





Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from downs and sea. References : the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambr idge University, the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colle; ges, &e. 


MmHE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS, 5a Pall Mall East, S.W. (near the National Gallery). 
WINTER OXHIBITION NOW OPEN, from 10 to 5. 
F. W. HAYWARD BUTT, Secretary. 


‘IX THOUSAND CHRISTMAS DINNERS for EAST 
LONDON POOR.—Rev. J. W. ATKINSON, Claremont, Cawley Road, 
London, E. (33 years Latimer Road, E.), Urgently PLEADS tor HELP to give 
Six Thousand Christmas Dinners, as in past years, to the Destitute and 
Struggling Poor of East London. Eve ry pound : ulso provides 200 free hot 
Christmas meals for starving little children, or 40 sacks of coal for fireless 
homes. Destitution ¢ and suffering great. Cheques and orders crossed London 
and South-Western Bank. -t by chartered accou uts to every 
donor, H.K.H. Duke of Camb Admiral Chatfield cordially thanked. 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
LK, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK 


THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 


or elsewhere, 


Ona fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Uiiaste, 





1 information from the DIRECTOR, at the above address; or from 
GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


dg det io SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, 

VY (Church of England Publie Schools.) 

Lavy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

(i) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromiey.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class 1. Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House. £45 a year. 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, 
24 guineas a year, 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head- Wistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Teris, 60 guineas a year, 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 

St. Mary’s College, Paddington, W. 


~ MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Ke Boarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. 
training and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis, 
swimming, riding. Boarders’ Fees: £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 

sAVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 

\ MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss FE. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to Lonaon. Teaching stailf experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Retormed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum. 
References given and required.—tT ull particujars on application to the 
SECRETARY. 


QALISBURY SCHOOL, founded 1897.—A _ First-grade 
k Education at 45 or 51 guineas per annum. Since foundation two Open 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge have been gained. Many other suc- 
cesses, Oxford and Cambridge Board, Oxiord Locals, Navy, &&.—Rev. J.C. 
ALCOCK, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master. 





Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 






























ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 
QT. KATHARINE'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


PREPARATORY to ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
For girls from seven years of age. 


Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 
and the Colonies. 


Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS: 
HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET.— 


Old-established School in bracing situation on South-West Coast ; careful 
physical training, Swedish gymnastics, hockey,&c. Delicate girls receive every 
attention. Special facilities for mv lancnages, and painting. Entire charge 
taken of Colonial children. Highest references.—Address, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


(7. HILARY’S, SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Resident pupils only. Head-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
Large detached house, well-situated, and sheltered from the East. Garden, 
large field, tennis, hockey, golf. Good health record. Annually inspected by 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Staff resident, University graduates. 


EVONSHIRE —CREDITON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Sound modern education given at moderate fees. Healthy situation in a 
benutiful district. Excellent school buildings, which include gymnasium, 
workshop, tives court, cricket pavilion, sanatorium, laundry.—For Prospectus 
apply to the Head-Master, J. E. BURTON, M.A. (Camb.), BSc. (Lond ) 


P4680 oM 0-0 & Led 4: Ss, 
FIVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each will be awarded 
in JULY, 1902. 
Apply—THE BURSAR. 
























NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 171z. 
RENT COLLEGE, Derbyshire-—Public School life and 


learning ; definite Church of England teaching; remarkable heaith 
record ; numbers trebled during the last five years. Junior Department. Fees, 
£75 per annum ; reductions to clergy and for brothers.—For Prospectus apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 


(ae IN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE.— 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation on Otley Chevin. 
Bracing, moorland Every facility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 
resident and visiting staff. Gurls received trom the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are 
ulso received in the junior school until the age of 11. The service of the 
aouse is performed by ladies, who are qualified to train girls in domestic work 
and management if desired. Health exercises are conducted by Miss E. M. 
Parnaby, pupil of Mrs. Josef Conu.—Principai, Miss E. THOMPSON. 














RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Borys, 
<\ Girts? Exciisu, Foreign ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St.. London.sends 
reliable informution & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


T. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.— 
kK) SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymuastics, games. Fees from 8 guineas.—Apr!y to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Q OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRATNING COLLEGE.— 
h President: Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals: 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), M 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To tru 
Scieutitie Teachers of Physical Education. Al! Branches and Syst 
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———___ 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER. 


For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors. Agriculturists, intending Colonists &, 


PRESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.g¢ 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— L 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman) 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A.,, 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinit 
a " College, Meg ag v 
or Prospectus of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PRIN 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 4th eal 
a) aoe oe AT Tar) cae 
A YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION -—CARTMEI, 
Ps GRANGE OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labo 
tories, with ey modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Peeding 
House; Farm, 230 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemisiry Acricnt 
tural Analysis, and Research, and Practical Agriculture, ke. Splendii climate 
in perfect country, Terms moderate.—For particulars and prospectus ap iy 
to > DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange =~ 
Sands. 


7 LL, 

A SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBRR. 
= ~ my 2 : . “4 +s ° 5 

pe LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Distzicts of the 

country. In close proximity to the Lake Districtand Seaside. Traming forfutuys 

Farmers, Land Ayents, Colonists, Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops, NEXT? 

TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2ist.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Se., Principal, 


MuDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S8.E. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WORTERS. a. 
First-rate Modern Education.—Professors Churion Collins, M.A, H, 
Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M., A. Larpent, B,.0s.],, 
G. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsic), &e. Large Staff of 
resident English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, ten 
swimming, bieveling. Large gymnasium, Special attention to hea 
spectus on application. 


NHENIES STREET 


TO LET—TWO SETS of UN 
£4 10s. and £5 per mouth, General 
INTENDENT. 

4 RANCE, CHATEAUROUX. (INDRE).-—-PENX. 

SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application, 
O WOMEN GRADUATES.—A SCHOLARSHIP of 
£25 is OFFERED to a STUDENT entering thie Maria Grey Training 
College for Women ‘leachers in Secondary Schools in JANUARY, 1902, Pre. 
ference given to a London B.A,—Appiy, Miss ALICE WUODS, Salusbury Boad, 
Brondesbury, N.W. 


QT. ~ KATHARINE’. 
Ko Hi 
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CHAMBERS, 









Dining-room,—Apply, LADY SCPYR. 








MEADS, EASTBOURNE— 
iters of Gentlemen. London professors, 
‘ge house and garden close 
es trained Lady Nurse,— 











class School for the Dau 
Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cyciing, 
to sea and Beachy Head. Resident Staff includ 
Prospectus on application, 
NRIENDS’ SCHOOL: The STRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, 
KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS (in separate houses) aré open to, and 
bivhly appreciated by, all Denominations. Th 
class schools in a lovely, healthy district. — Pix 


















re e 
spectus from W.SESSIONS, B.Sc. 





ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the rance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and 1 
Reference is kindly permitted to the He fas 
Uppingham, and lute Principal of Che! 
ericket-field, gravel playg 
swimming (during the summer), P ) 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The ‘Tower House, Dorkiug. 
if OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.—A 
FOUNDERS’ SCHOLARSHIP, value £80, will be COMPETED for in 
JUNE, 1902. For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH 
(Secretary), Roedean School, Brighton. 
7 INDERGARTEN TEACHER, age 23. WANTS 
ENGAGEMENTS as DAILY GO lildren in two or 
three families near each other in Surrey t iril 
and games. Address, care of Miss COLLET, 90, Woods 
































} ir 
ih. aril, 





yood music, 
, Wimbledon, 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEES of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family lite. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancmy, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term conimences with entranceot 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—Sz Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 















CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Liaurep. 
ANDECUTES SCHUOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
\ A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, reuned, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate cluldren. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fie‘ds. 

Pupils prepared forthe Univ. and otherexams, Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assiste i by a highly qualitied staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSP IPS awarded by competition. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 

grade Endowed School, Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibi- 
tions. Recent successes at Universities and in Army and Navy Examinations, 
—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


7 CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 

TEACHERS.—Principal, MissM. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.)—A residential 
Coliege providing a years professional training tor secondary teachers. The 
course includes preparation tor the Cambriage Teachers’ Certiticate (Theory and 
Practice), and for the Teachers Diploma of the London University. The students 
attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
the resident aud visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September.— 
Full particulars as to qualifications for adinission, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge, 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET. — Head- 
Master, Rey. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
FUBLIC SCHOOLS. Large grounds, including grass and gravel playgrounds, 




















inclu door Games, Sw ,» and Medi } 
Gold 1 er Medals, witi $ rded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied witl fied teachers. Refe ves perinitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of } t. Hon. JY. J. Gladstone, M.P., Won, 
aud Bev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—P iether particulars trom the SECBETARY, ! 





















cricket tield, teu: § ‘and pine woods. Very successful pre 
paration for classic les of puvlie schools. References to Head- 
Master of Hurrow, ot St, Sutrew’s, and ethers,—Por Prospectus, 
address the HiaADd 
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MHE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
oT. ELTHAM, KENT, 
Patron (late President): HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

1 Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Pantry Honours this year include: Srd Assistant Cle: kship, R.N.; 
sth and 29th on the * Britannia’ (both. first trials); 2 Admissions to Sand- 
hurst ; 1st place from Woolwich into B.E., with 4 prizes; 2nd Class Classical 
Moderatious, Oxford, &e. 
NEXT TERM, JANUARY 15th. 
Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 

ne 
TXLSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.— 
1) The Rev. J. A. 8. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. (assisted by resident 
graduate and by visiting teachers) RECEIVES TWELVE BOYS, hetween 
ere of Sand 15, to prepare for Public Se ‘hools and Royal Navy. Ma thematic 3, 
det and German very strong. Pupils very succe ssful at the Public Schools, 
Situation high, healtby, and beautiful. Cricket, football, &c. Ponies kept, 
anda ad all boys taught riding. —Prospec tus, &e., on appli catiuvu. 








aT. GEO RGE’ S TRAINING COLLEGE 
S FOR WOME i TEACHERS, EDINBURGH, 
Principal—Miss M. R. WALKER. 

This COLLEGE provides a comp jlete course of Professional Training for 
Ladies who desire to become Teachers in Secondary Schools or Governesses in 
families. The Course, which lasts for one year, includes attendance at the 
University Lectures on Education, in addition to Lectures delivered by the 
College Staff, and the Students have ample opportunities of gaining experience 
in elass-teaching in good schools, Students are admitted in January and 
ONE TERAL HERIOT BURSARIES of £30 are offered in Octobe 

For Prospectus and further particulars apply to the PR INCIPA L, § 
Melville | Street, Edin! Edinburgh, 


1 REENBANK SCHOOL, “SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools ‘and Navy. Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14), Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(63 ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, &e¢., and grounds of 
a ie Prospectus apply to Head-Muaster, R. ST. JOHN 
M.A. (ate House Master at Sec dbergh School). 


S- 0 H O-O0 hk, 





ten acres 
AINSLIE, 


7 H E 











LEY S§ 
CAMBRIDGE, 





INTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in DECEMBER, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER 


WU) GLEBE 








HOUSE.—| 


PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance and Scholar- | 


HS NSTANTON.—THE 


ships) and ROYAL NAVY, 
and German, Premises incite detached sanatorium, gymnasium, fives courts, 
&e. Seven acres of ground. Dry and bracing climate. ~-Prospectus, &c., on 
applies ation to the Head- Mi aster, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A,, Oxon. 





‘Luition strictly individual. Conversational French | 


| 


| = 


RAULEIN. TE XTOR, late Teacher to Her Majesty ‘the 


{ Empress of Russia, aud at present Teacher to Her Majesty’s are | 
LS. 


RECEIVES in her residence at Darmstadt a limited number of PUF 
Every educational advantage combined with the comforts of a refined rice 
Established 1886.—Address, Pri iulein 1 TEXTOR, Darmstadt. 


vy Oo UT H - 2 ok ee UM: 


ULASSES in DUTCH, ZULU, and NATIVE LANGUAGES are held at 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, STRAND, W.C. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, 


EADING PARTY.—Few MORE MEMBERS 

A WANTED. South Coast; comfortable quarters; tuition by two Cam- 

bridge Honourmen in all subjects, for Army, Previous, Respousions, General, 

Matric., &c. Inclusive fee (three weeks from December 28th), £12 123,— 
Address letters, “ G,,’° 31 Eardley Road, Streatham, 8S. W. 


EVONSHIRE.—The HEAD-MISTRESS of the HIGH 

SCHOOL, NEWTON ABBOT, RECEIVES BOARDERS. Home life 

with advantages of Public School education; detinite Church teaching. 

Successes obtained:—London University (Matric. and Inter.). Cambridge Locals, 

Associated Board of Royal Academy and Royal College o: Music. Good grounds, 
hockey, library, gymnasium. Terms moderate. 

















AVENTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ap. 1576.—_) 


; 





RiceMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSHIRE. 


Education on the best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture, 
Bracing climate of the ¥ orkshire moors. 


Dp % 24 


Posen on a »plication to the Head-Master, 
W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
1e House iliaie. U ppingham, under Edward Thrin, g. 


\ R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had w large experience of 











Educational Agency work) nai TRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended AILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and [SSIS TANT MISTEDSSES.— Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. 8, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


YETTLE, YORKSHIRE.W—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
kh) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
P ICKARD (Clk : Newnham C Joll., Camb, Highest refere references, 


DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and 1d RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SC aes for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough educatiou, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL. The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 


PLGHEeep ‘ BECCLES. 





















SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

5 SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E, L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 
ew Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
swrroundings.—References and prospectus on application, PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. _ 


EAMINGTON | HIGH | SC HOOL F FOR GIRLS —_ 
Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
anwar rded i in July, 1901, —F or * partic ulars ap ply to the HEAD- MIS TRESS. 


ARROGATE DIES’ COLLE 





LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
Director—G@. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Coll. + ag 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R. wl 
Residen st..ff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses, Fine situation near tLe 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations, 


TNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 


Durham. 


Be RY ST. EDMUNDS.—FALCONBURY SCHOOL. 

PREPARATORY for the SONS of GENTLEMEN entering the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS or NAVY. Fees, £80 per annum. Special reduction. for 
clergymen’s sons.—For prospectus, photos, &c., apply, THE HEAD-MASTER. 


NELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


The JUNIOR DEPARTMENT of Felsted o hool. Boys admitted from nine 
years ol.—For terms, &c., apply, Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, or Rev. the HEAD- 
MAST ER, Fi elsted Se hool, Essex, 


4 T\ASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART. 

4 FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VINER, B.Sc. (of Girton College), Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 

















HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL; 


N OIRA 
ei UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 


The house stands o 
Bou rders 0 nly recel 
{ FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, near Crawley, 


Ke Sussex.—Boarders only. Large house and grounds at considerable 
elevation in a very healthy neighbourhood about one hour from London. 


the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
ed. 








Public School Education at moderate cost. Good buildings and playi ing | Gymnasium, cy cling, riding. Experienced teaching staff. Resident trained 


tields, fives court, gymmasium, (Special terms for sons of clergy.) Careful | 


physical mistress. Delicate girls receive every attention.—For prospectus 


supervision, Healthiest town in England 600 ft. above sea-level, Many | | apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


successes, For illustrated prospectus, apply HEAD-MASTER 








carr ps or ot | Ce. SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for Arnold 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, founded 
1381 a.p.—A small Public School with good Modern side. Staff of exght 
Masters. Fourteen Scholarships connecting the School with the Universities. 
Terms :—School-house, £65; Junior House, £55 perannum, A few vacancies 
for next term. Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford. 


EREFORD HIGH SCHOOL. 
Chairman—The LORD BISHOP of HEREFORD. 
Poarders live with the Head-Mistress, Miss KRABBE, at the School. 
Gravel soil; pluying-field; garden, 
Inclusive Fees from £59, 


TNIVERSITY. COLLEGE SCHOOL, | 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head-Master—J, LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Ci mmbridge. 

LENT TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, January 13th. The School 
is organised as a first-grade ie Ti and classical school. —For Prospectus 
apply to the Office, Gower Street, W 

y i ‘GREGORY FOSTER, B.A., Ph.D 











‘Secretary. y. 


\ ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
ps High School, Blackburn, has _ thoroughly REORGANISED the 
Ww AGNER} HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, AMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &e. University Exami nation Aduspection, 


(jORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS. —COLLEGE FOR 











GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playiny-fields. Large Statf of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOU RDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnhain CoLege, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Bensou, Lady Evans, Professor E. Méné s02, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice W oods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
Worth, aud others. 


Shae as C OM PL ETE LY and P ERM ANEN NTL Y 
CURED.—Mr. EDWARD QGKRIERSON, a pertec SE URED 
STAMMERER, rece ives: boys suffering from this attlic tion cer- 
tinned during trex a Mtr, Grierson’s book ou “St f 

1s. ld. —Address, 10 Heuticck Street, Mancbester Square, Lo 








Hill’s Navy and House Scholarships on MARCH 20th and 2lst, 1902.— 
Apply, Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. For admission to Preparatory 
School apply to G. H. COBB, Esq. 


) one AUBERT’S AGENCY (Established 1880) 
i 141 Regent Str W.—British and Foreign GOVERNESSES, 

imishing or Junior, La f ssors for Languages, Art, Music, &c., Receiving 
Pr Visiting Pupils, Chaperons, Companions introduced. BRITISH and 
FOREIGN ‘SCHOOLS ree mmmended. 
















| M ADAME GOWTHORPE RECEIVES under her care 











a select. NUMBER o f YOUNG LADIES whose parents wish them tv 

1d the higher schools and the Conservatoire of Music of Lausanne. Home 

lit e and personal supervision of studies. References.—33 Avenue Bergiéres, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and 'lutors forall Examiz 1 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be seut to tlie 
Mauager, R. J. BEEV ‘OR, M, A., 2 Craven Street ', Northumber land Avenue, W.C 


IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOO} 




















SCHOOLS of the Highest C lens. 
and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
ial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, r Cannon Stres 
MME SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE 
are thoroughly reliable. ~<ioeie state require. 
3, ke. » wilt be forwarded without charge. 














z in the COUN 
ment my oak Pronger us 





sc ‘HOOLS FOR GIR LS.—Miss LOUISA 
can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
ktucdk and on the Coutinest.—Ceutral Registry for ‘Feachers, 
s Cross. 





moO INV: ALL TDS. =A ast of MEDICAL MEN | in all 

part + RE LENTS Sent gretis with full 
L, a. SSSOCTATION. 
Telegraphic Address, 
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ee MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


NORTH LONDON C “COLL EGIATE SCHOOL, 
Sandall Road, Camden Road, N.W. 
Founded 1850. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D-Sc., F.C.P. 

The TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, January 9th, 1902. The 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD on WEDNESDAY, January 8th, 
1902. Term fee £5 19s., £6 6s., or £7 7s., according to age. 

Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to the 
value of nearly £300 per annum. 

There are three boarding-houses sanctioned by the Governors, with fees 
ranging from 51 to 70 uaa tel anu. 












































CAMDEN CHOOL, 
Prince of Wales’ ‘ani. N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LAWFORD. 

The TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, January 15th, 1902. The 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD on MONDAY, January 13th, 
1%2. Term fee £2 1s. or £3 0s. 4d., according to age. 

Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to the | 
value of nearly £300 per annwn. 

For Forms of Application and particulars apply to the SECRETARIES at 
the School Addresses, 


HREE or FOUR Y OU NG GIRLS can be RECEIV ED 

._ for Board and Instruction in Foreign Languages and Music in the family 

ot aGERMAN SCHOOL RECTOR at TREVES, on the MOSELLE, RHEIN- 

PROVINZ. Terms moderate. Reference allowed to the Head-Mistress of the 
Newton Abbot High School, South Devon. 


‘OUTHS LEAVING 

OPENING fer smart, well-educated LAD, 

WHOLESALE TEA and COFFEE TRADE, 
*H. O. H.” c/o Abbott’s, 32 Eastcheap, E.C. 


Commence £20.—Write 





QNGLISH LITERATURE. — Miss EDITH TYLEE | 

GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and | 
JY st of English Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles. 
Preparation for University and Civil Service Exams. References 
Collins, Esq., M.A.; Edward Purcell, Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public Examiner), 
and others.—For Te “7m, Syllabus of Courses, &c., address, 12 Endsleigh St., W.C, 


MVYPEWRITING.—PLAYS, ESSAYS, and ALL KIN 

of LEGAL and GENERAL COPYING quickly and carefully exe oe 
in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials 
from many literary persons. (Established 1893,)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham 
Grove, Balham, London, 8.W. 


oitr OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


Seen ED 1807. 








THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF 








The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 
are relieved on one letter of recommendation, -however aggravated the case 
may 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 
received at the Institution, by 


i 


| 


JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 








SCHOOL.__ADVANTAGEOUS | 


age about 14-16, as learner in | 


: J. Churton | 


a 


THE CHOICE OF A 





TYPEWRITER 





Now that the Typewriter has become so universally used, ang 
there is such a number of different kinds, the would-be purchaser 
| is often bewildered by the choice of so many excellent writing 
| machines. One of the first in the field, but which has never 
allowed itself to be left behind in the race for the latest i improved 
devices, isthe YOST TYPEWRITER. The Yist is a very 
durable machine, and will bear any amount of hard usage without 
losing its power to turn out the best work. It is too often found 
| that when a typewriter has been in use for some time it gets out of 
| alignment and also fails to produce clear impressions on the paper, 
— | this being due to weakness of certain parts which have soon become 
worn out. In the Yost every screw and joint is made as strong as 
| possible, and the machine will, therefore, stand a great amount of 
wear and tear. Another advantage possessed by the Yost is that 
the troublesome ink-ribbon is discarded, the types, which are auto. 
matically inked by a pad, striking directly on to the paper. This 
ensures greater clearness in the writing, and also saves the 
| trouble of periodically altering the course of the ribbon 
| from right to left, and vice-versa, and in putting on fresh ribbons, 
| HM. Government have over 1,500 Yosts in use, and in the acquisi- 








| tion of these machines have placed three record orders. Among q 





long list of distinguished individuals who pin their faith to this 
} machine are the German Emperor, the Emperor of Austria, the 
S | King of Wurtemburg, the Shah, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
| Earl Roberts, Lord Milner, and many others, 





Illustrated Catalogue post-jree from 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Lid. 
50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


West EnpD DEPOT 303 OXFORD STREET, 
OOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES.—A. and F. DENNY, 


Discount Booksellers, 147 Strand, and 32 Charing Cross, London, have 
just issned their List of Books for Christmas ¢ and New Year's Presents. Also 
a Short Remainder List. Post-free on receipt of name and address, 


OOKS. = 000 W ANTED. List free. 
for “ Handley Cross,” 1854; ‘* In Memoriam, ” First Edition, 1850 ; “ Queen 
Mab,” 1813; Hayley’s “ omney.’ 1809 ; “Second Funeral of Napoleon,” 
Pamphlet, 1841; ‘Cooke’s “Fox “Hunting, ”* 1826; Hissey’s ‘‘ Drive through 
England,” 1886. Out-of-print books supplied. State want, Catalogues free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 











s. each ‘offered 


pats) 


or 
































 tetbeles METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 


SALE BY TENDER OF £62,035 THREE PER CENT, PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 
Mixiucm Price £90 Per Cent. 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that it is the intention of the Directors of 
this Company to sell by Tender £6 5 Three per Cent. Perpetual Debenture 
Stock, in accordance with the provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas Acts, 
1882 and 1896. 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this Office on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before 
Tuesday, the 14th day of January, 1902. 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be 
accepted at a lower price than at the rate of £90 money for each £100 Deben- 
ture Stock. 






By order, 
FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 
Offices: 709 Otp Kx NT Roan, 
ONDON, S. 
14th December, j901. 
| espeaeamiaman ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 











FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS 
R EVERSIONS S and LIFE IN TERESTS in Landed 
W or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
J,OANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Estab lished Capital (Paid up) ; £500,000. 


£9 O Ws. —P ALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE o on the 

QO S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000; 
ol a by Dr. LUNN and Mr. CON NOP PEROWNE:; including second. 
class return ticket London-Marseilles.—Itinerary from SECBETARY, 5 5 Ends- 
leigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


65 DAYS FOR £65. 
For shorter periods, proportionate rates. By the magnificent vessels 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO 
ow oa apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West | 


£40,000, 000. 























ot 


For 
End), 





OOKS WANTED, £3 EACH OFFERED.—* Poems by 
Two Brothers,” 1827; ‘*Poems, chiefly Lyrical,’ 1830; Tennyson's 
“Poems.” 1833; Shelley’s * Queen Mub.”’ 1813; Keats’s ‘* Poems,” 1817; ** The 
Humorist.”’ 4 vols., 1819. Rare Books supplied. State wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
ave INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known oid and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, “60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 
‘HEAP BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS — 
/ Threepence Discount in the Shilling allowed from the published price of 
nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- -Books, and Annual Volumes. Catalogues 
gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return. —GILBERT and 
FIELD, (only address) 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


OOKS, MSS., &e.— Messrs. HODGSON and CO., 

AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 

and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 

FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &e.— AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809. 


ATEW CATALOGUE (December) NOW READY of 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all Branches of LITERATURE, 
greatly reduced in price, and in spotless condition. Post-free. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS.—RARE and OUT of PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
PLIED, on every subject in all languages. Please state wants. Cata- 
logues post-free. Books wanted : Stevenson’s Works; Boccaccio’s ** Decameron,” 
®vols,; Muther's “H listory of Painting’; &c. Piease report any standard works. 
English, Foreign, and Oriental books purchased for cash—HECTOR’S, Book- 

sellers, John Bright Street, Burmingham. 
is a 


| reasonable faith in a God of Love to all men without credulity or super- 


ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE. — THEISM 
stition, and based on facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent gratis 
and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL MISSION, 
Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where SERVICES ARE HELD 


ON SU NDAY YSatlland7. 

|} AKLUYT SOCIETY (President, Sir CLEMENTS 
MARKHAM, K.C.B.)—The first two volumes for 1901, viz., THE 

DISCOVERY OF THE SOLOMON ISLANDS BY MENDANA, 1568, Edited 

by Lord Amuerst of Hackney and Mr. Bast THomson, are now being dis- 





























| tributed to Members through Mr. BERNARD QUARITCH. 


Prospectuses, &e., may be obtained 
WILLIAM FOSTER, 
Wannrarv Secretary. 


The Annual Subscription is One Guinea, 
| fro: n 


115 Earlham Grove. Forest Gates 
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SMITH, ELDER AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART 


GLADSTONE. By Herbert W.fPavL, Author of ‘‘ Men and Letters.” With 
a Portrait, iarge post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Manchester Guardian.—* Far the best account yet printed of the actual facts 
of Gladstone’s life.......Mr. Paul succeeds admirably in giving form and finish 
without an ounce of padding to a huge catalogue of events. 


THE LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL OF 


TLLOWEN. By R. Barry O’Brien, Author of “The Life of Charles 
seca Parnell,” “ Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,” &c. 
SECOND IMPRESSION.—With a Portrait, large 8vo, 10s. Gd. 
Saturday Review.— Mr. O’Brien has done an admirable piece of work and 
sroduced the best life of a lawyer that we remember to have seen....... He has 
written one volume, somewhat large it is true, but there is not a dull page from 








peginuing to end.” 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT 


MUTINY. By W. H. Fircuert, B.A., LL.D., &c., Author of “ Deeds that 
Won the Empire,” “ Fights for the Flag,” ‘‘ How England Saved Europe,” 
“ Wellington's Men,” &c. 
SECOND IMPRESSION.—With 8 Portraits and 4 Maps, crown 8yo, 6s. 
Bookman.—“ Written with all the swing and dash, with all the careful 
accuracy and brilliant descriptive power which have made Dr, Fitchett’s books 
so deservedly popular,”” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For JANUARY. Price ONE SHILLING. 


Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in the 
Postal Union, 14s., payable in advance. 


Two New Serial Stories: 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY, 
By ANTHONY HOPE, 


AND 


THE FOUR FEATHERS, 
By A. E. W. MASON, 
BEGIN IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on December 28rd, 
The same Number contains the Completion of 
GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON’S ARTICLE, 
THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


With a Portrait (hitherto unpublished) of W. M. Thackeray from a Sketch 
by Count D'Orsay, 11 Dlustrations in the text, and 5 Full-page illustrations, 


AND THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS: 
VICTOR. By.A. T. QurttER-Coucn. | AT THE JUSTICE’S WINDOW. By 


: | Mrs. Woops 
THE EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY | . 
~ PLACE-HUNTER, By Avexaxper , THE GREAT DUCHESS. 


Isxs SHAND. | A FORGOTTEN POET. By the Rev. 
ALONDONER’S LOG-BOOK.—XII. | W. H. Herrox, B.D. 


TWO PROMINENT NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


MR. H. S. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—7he FIRST IMPRESSION of 


THE VELVET GLOVE 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


is nearly sold out. A SECOND IMPRESSION 
is in the Press. 


Sketch.—* Equal to, if not better than, the best he has ever written. ‘The 
Velvet Glove’ is the very essence of good romance. The story is absorbing.” 

Vuitlook.— ‘Quite equal to anything Mr. Merriman has previously given us. 
A strong book.” 

Scotsman.—* Full of romantic incident. A more brilliant trial of wits has 
never furnished the plot of a novel, and the tale is charmingly told.” 


STANLEY WEYMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


COUNT HANNIBAL 


STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


Truth.— Mr. Stanley Weyman has written nothing more thrilling......a 
Story which will hold the reader breathless from the first page to the last.” 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


Week’s Survey.—* It becomes the sacred and solemn duty of Englishmen who 
love France to do their best to extend the circulation of a book which can do 
nothing but good to the reader of any age or any nationality. ‘Count Hannibal’ 
redeems the character of a publishing season which has produced—but that is 
another story.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





By G. S. 











**Mr. LONG’S imprint on a book has long been recognised as a 
guarantee of its quality.”—Guiascow OzsreRveEr. 


MR. JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
Six Shillings Each. 


THE MISSION OF MARGARET. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


THE CURSE OF EDEN. 
By the Author of “The Master Sinner.” 


BARBARA WEST. 
By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


THE REAL CHRISTIAN. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. 
ANNA LOMBARD. 


28th Thousand. 
By VICTORIA CROSS. 
AN ILL WIND. 
By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 


THE LOVELY MRS. PEMBERTON. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
THE GOLDEN SPUR. 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 


A SOCIAL PRETENDER. 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


THE LORDS OF LIFE. 
By BESSIE DILL, 
IN THE BLOOD. 
By WILLIAM S. WALKER (‘‘Coo-ee”). 


THE DIVA. 
By ANNIE THOMAS. 


Illustrated. 


JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchanges of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 

A Special List of Classified Works by Standard 

and Modern Authors, 

In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY GIFTS. 

All Lists Gratis and Post-free. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
NOW READY, 
A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
EGYPTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A Handbook for Students and Travellers. By M. BRODRICK and A, 
ANDERSON MORTON. With 77 Illustrations and many Cartoucles. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

A convenient book of 200 pages, containing a mass of condensed information 
in dictionary form, and therefore most accessible. It will form t& raveller 
a good companion to the guide-book to Egypt, and for the student ¢ 
book of reference. It is the only one of its kind in English. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, 

to the changing 

Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From 


From birth to 3 months. 2 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 





















unique in providing nourishment suited 
digestive powers of the Infant. 





Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREF. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, ‘London, E.G 
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JUST PUBLISHED.—632 pages, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 











THE AINU AND THEIR FOLK-LORE. 








By the Rev. JOHN BATCHELOR, F.R,G.S. 


7s. 6d. net, up to and including December 3ist. On and after January Ist, 1902, 


the price will be raised to 10s, 64. 
Fora 


period of a quarter of a century Mr. Batchelor has been a missionary among that 


peculiar little people, the Ainu, the original inhabitants of Japan, but now confined, 


much reduced and still dimini: hing numbers, 
book in which he gave the results of his study of Ainu customs, legends, 
with his subject has since become more exact 
which is something considerably more than a 
besides largely supplementing, the 


he published a 
rites, and superstitions. His acquaintance 
as well as more full, and in his new book, 


new edition of his previous one, he is able t 


information contained in the origina! work. 


This volume will prove of exceptional interest on the one hand to the ethnologist, and 


to correct, 


to the island of Yezo. 


on the other hand to ali interested in the spread of Christianity and civilisation. 


Published by the RELIGIOUS 


TRACT SOCIETY 


, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 











FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 


Some ten years ago 





o-oo 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


WORLD. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, ok 
bottle. The appreciation thi 
meets with from the cons ) 
increasing: number of cust omers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us adc ditional pon. 
fidence in submitting it to thos 
who like pure Bordeaux win 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered 
Paid to any Railway Station, clu 

and Bottles. 


Per Dozen 


Bots. 3-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 






17/6 9/9 












All who know these Wines tell us there is no | 


Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
value. Compure them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwaris. 
We regret the =e duty compels advance of 
- per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH “AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CRO SS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Instituticus, Publisuers, 

Manufacturers, &c., on applicuiron, 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
EPPS’ Ss COCOA. 


FOR BREAKTAST 


EPPS’S 


WITH N 


AND SUPPER. 


COCOA. 


NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BA NX, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


DEPOSIT 








910 ACCOUNTS 91°; 
“9 ‘. repayable on demund. oat ee 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-iree. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








CHANISERS’S JOURNAL. 


JANUARY, 1902. 
THE FIRST PART OF THE NEW VOLUME 
Contains the Opening Chapters of 
" MARY STUART BOYDS NEW NOVEL, 
“CLIPPED WINGS.” 
And the other Contents are— 
SOME STARS OF THE BRITISH STAGE. 
H. 


W. Lect, 
EVAN TANBANC (Complete aie) 
OHN FINNEMORE. 
THE NORTH-WEST FRONT R OF INDIA. 
HALuipar, M.B. 


THE MONO-R E. ¢ 
BY “THE DEVIL'S ELBOW ” POOL, 
Haroup Rrvpross 
THE GREAT CANALS OF THE W ORLD. 
G. A, ANGvS, 
THE WORLD'S DARKEST ISLAND. 
7 y 


- Czaven. 














' J. Jor x. A.T.S 

' CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT THE REVENUE. 
IN THE LAND OF EVANGEL Ls NE. 

| +. B. WItson, 


| LITERARY RELICS OF VALU E. 
H. Macrartane. 
GINGER-GRUBBERS of CENTEAL AMERICA. 
R. W. Cater. 
A COLD DECEMBER 


I R *‘ SANSTEERE.” 
THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS, 
CHRISTMAS NO.. Chamiers's Journal, 1s. 
A SECOND EDITION of this 
SPLENDID CHRISTMAS NU MBER is 


Now on sale at all Booksellers’. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for 1902. 


If you have not already ordered Chamb ers’s rna 
for 1902, the undernoted order form to you ook- 
seller will secure a regular delivery of the Magazine, 
To Mr.. 

















; WER. CHAMBERS, i London ; 
{ and EDINBURGH 





J PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Teackeray. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN AS 






So- 


| CL ATION tor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVAN'S | 


is prepured tose: d the above PAMPHLET, r 


abo eprinted 
(by permission) trom the Cornhill Magazine, 


post-iree, 


of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRET AkY, 
| Ceutral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, strand, W 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward tl 
Funds of the Association should be seut.—bauker 
rs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, ani CO., 1 Pal! Mal il 











Cheques 369 


Strand) payable to “ 


(and Post-Office Orders 


John Baker,’ 





2s 
ABOUT the ae STATES STEEL TRUST. | 


a 


TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


TATTY. A Study of a Young Gig, 
ie metook es TRAGER. “Price 6¢ 
Athenzum.—* The book is well though: 

distinctly ‘go! written.” w, OnEns Cnhaay 
Liverpool Mercury.—* We commend the 

the thoughtful reader.” are 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Aticr Pore, 


Price 63, 

Punch.—‘ Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales 
uncommonly close.” 

Vanity Fair.—‘An unusually able volume, iz 
creepy, clever volume.” i 
Pall Mall Gazette.-—‘ Always contrives to interest 

Daily Chronicle." Is told with art.” 

Truth. — Exceptionally clever and in teresting,” 

To-day.—* Clever and powerful tales, 


DROSS. By Haronp TREMAYNE, 


Saturday Review.—*A remarkable novel, ett. 
Westminster Gazette—*A  Garir ig idea is wel] 
carried out...... the book is more than readable, and 
we shall look for Mr. Tremayne’s next with 
interest.” 


’ 
‘““MAD” LORRIMER. 
By FINCH MASON. Price 3s, 6, 
Daily Chronicle. —* They breathe a breezy atmo. 
re suggestive of open air and scurdy coustitg 





County Gentleman.—* A very readable book,” 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS, 
By MARVIN DANA. Price 3s, 64, 
Bristol Daily “Mercury.—“ The characters arg 
skilfully drawn,” 
Aberdeen Da:ly Journal.—* Mr. Marvin Dana is a 
very clever writer, and his story is well conceived 
aud worked out.” 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 
By E. NESBIT. Price 6s, 
Pall Mail Gazette,‘ Nothing pleasanter could be 
devised.” 
Sheffield Independent.—‘' A lively, hearty, unpre. 
tentious set of tales that we have enjoyed.” 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS 
WIFE. By THEO GIFT. Pn ce 3s, 6d. 
Birmingham Daiiy Gazette—* Well told and 


pathetic.” 
THREE OCTOBERS : a_ Political 
Philippic. By RONALD HOWE. Price ls, 
Shefiveld Daily Teegraph.—“*A really clever bit of 
work.” 


London: A. TREHERNE & CO,, Ltd., 
8 AGAR STREET, W.C., and all Booksellers. 








1902 EDITION NOW READY, 
SIR BERNARD BURKE’S 


PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


TOGETHER WITH 
Memoirs of the Privy Councillors and Knights. 
SLXTY-FOURTH EDITION, 1902. 
Thoroughly Revised and Edited by 
ASHWORTH P. BURKE. 
More than 2,000 pages qngen-sogel 8vo, cloth gilt, 
£2 23. 
London: HARRISON and SONS, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 
(Opposite Matthonongh House), 
Booksellers to his Majesty the King, 
And of all Booksellers. 





Cr. 8vo, 224 pp., cloth, 2s. net. 
A MINISTER OF GOD. 
Selectious from 
the Occasional Sermous and Addresses of 
JOHN HAMILTON THOM, 
Author of “‘ Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ, 
“ot with a Memoir by 
. D. DAVIS, B.A, 


London: PHILIP efi s Essex Street, 
Strund, 





THE AUT#OR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LUADENHALL Pxuiss 
LID., Publshers and Printers, dv Leadeuuull 
Street. Loudon, E.C.) cotitains hairless paper, 
over which the per slips with periect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocset Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue LEapENHALL 
Prrss Lrp. cunnot be respunsible for the Joss of 
Mss. by tire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
sbould be retaimed. 





on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate | 








STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878, - 



























0 63, 


Wel] 
and 
With 
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fLoT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In medium 8vo, printed on art paper, | or fully bound and fully Dlustrated, 


SCOTTISH CATHEDRALS AND ABBEYS: 


their History and Associations. By M. E. Leicester Apprs. 
“The yolume has a good equipment of photagraphic illustrations, and 
should prove both readable and instructive.’ —Scotsman. 
« Mr. Addis’s book can be confidently commended to the i increasing class who 
take a genuine interest in the ecclesiastical landmarks of the past. 
—Glasgow Herald 


NEW WORK BY THE DEAN OF ELY. 


{n square crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, and fully Illustrated, 
6s. net. 


IN A MINSTER GARDEN. A Causerie of 


the Old Time and the New. By the Dean or Ety. A charming succession 
of gossiping chapters. With many quaint and picturesque Illustrations of 
the Nooks and Corners of Ely Cathedral and its Surroundings. 

“4 delightful book ; contains numerous pleasing g illustrations of Ely Minster 
and garden, and the cover is tastefully designed.’'—Church Bells, 

“It is a book to possess and dip into very often, betraying the personality of 
the writer.” —Boo kman. 

“Jt is a book which has infused into it the charm and the calm restfulness 
of the cathedral close. The Dean gives us an ‘ olla p yodrida’ of history, poetry, 
anecdote, and dialogue. There i is a mingled flavour of scholarship, music, anti- 
quarianism, and love of nature,”—Christian World. 


NOW BRADY. —In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 
NEW WELSH STORY. 
The Firs 


LLOYD OF THE MILL; or, Shall 


be Last and the Last First. A Welsh Story by Joun Tuomas, D.D. 
A SEASONABLE CHRISTMAS GiFT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE FORGOTTEN MELODY. 


Remembers it. A Christmas Recital. 

In this tale the critical and sceptical spirit of the age comes in prominently, 
andthe keeping of Christmas is treated of in both the lively gossiping style and 
the seriously thoughtful, making it a suitable book to place on a pile of 
suggested Christmas cules ska for the coning season, 


By One wuo 


NEW BOOKS | FOR ow 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


FOUR LITTLE FOLK AND SOME OF 


THEIR DOINGS. By E. L. S. 
«The little folk who read the account will gather many useful lessons as to 
how they —s end their own time if they wish to earn the character of | 
being good and well conducted.”’—Ciurch Bells, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


ESOP’S FABLES IN VERSE. By Euizaseru 


Eygars. Fully Ilastrated, 
“An agreeable gift for a child, for the binding is neat and attractive, the 
poper and printing are good, and the ilustrations numerous and excellent.” 
—Church Family Newspaper. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 6: 


THE UNPUBLISHED LEGENDS OF VIR- 


GIL. Gleaned ‘chiefly from Oral Narration. By CuHartrs GODFREY 
Levanp (Hans Breitmann), Author of ‘‘ Legends of Florence.”’ 
“Poets in ona of untouched romantic subjects will find this volume some- 
thing in the nature of a gold mine. ”_Outloc k. 


In iarge crown 8vo, suitably bound in cloth, 10s. 64. 


DOMESDAY AND FEUDAL STATISTICS. 


With a Chapter on Agricultural Statistics. By A. H. Inman. 
“Solid and Rist secure of immediate welcome.’’—Literary Wovid. 


crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrate, 6s, 


OLD ENGLISH SOCIAL LIFE, as Told by 


the Parish Register. By T. F. Tu1settTon Dyer, i. A. Oxon, Author of 
“Church Lore Gleanings.” 

“Mr. Thiselton Dyer's book is instructive and entertaining. He has a 
wide acquaintance with registers, and draws upon them for facts coucerning 
parish life. the relations of parson and people, superstitions, parish scandals 
and punishments, marriage, death, and strange customs, and natural events. 
The result is an entertaining volume of small tacts and curious diction.” 


—Academy. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. is 
JEAN: a Play. In Prologue and Three Acts. 


By Harry TIGHe. 
n crown Svo, 5s. net. 


TITUS AND LYSAN DER: 


Five Acts. 
crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, 5s. 6d. 


TRAVELLING IMPRESSIONS IN, AND 


NOTES ON, PERU. By Feurix SEEBer. 
“Prom these travel sketches one gathers a good idea of South American life 
as it is to be seen on the oo of the gigantic Andes,”—Dundeo Advertiser. 


a Comedy 


FIRST STEPS IN A PEDIGREE AND 
FAMILY RECORD. By Srexcer A. WooLWARD, 
crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


MATTER AND MIND: how Connected, and 


the Laws that Govern them. By J. BEEcRoFT. 


rown 8vo, paper cover, 6d 


DESTRUCTIVE RESULTS OF THE HIGHER 


CRITICISM, as disclosed in Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the 
Old Testament. By the Rev. Jamrs Jounston, Senior Minister, St. James 
United Free Church, Glasgow, Author of ‘‘A Century of Christian Pro- 
gress,” “China and Formosa,” “‘ China and its Future,” &c, 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE WAY OF THE WILDERNESS. Poems. 


By Rupo.s PiceTHa. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


‘MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


‘THE LIARS. 





CAPITAL GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 


TALES OF THE SPANISH MAIN. 


By MOWBRAY MORRIS. 
With Illustrations by Gutzon Boreium. 

WORLD.—“ The reader—boy, man, or woman—will lay down this absolutely 
fascinating volume with a sigh of deep regret, and he will feel grateful to 
Mr. Mowbr: ay Morris for a book to be often re-read.” 

' Sé OF SMAN.—‘‘A fine book......Well and strongly told......A fit book for a 
brave boy.” 


GLASGOW HERALD.—* An admirable boy’s book.” 


INSECT LIFE, SOUVENIRS OF 


A NATURALIST. By J.-H. FABRE. Translated from the French by the 
Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori.” With a Preface by Davrp Suarp, M.A., 
s RS. Illustrated by M. Preypercast Parker. Crown &8vo, cloth 
elegant, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDES. 


With numerous Maps and Plans based upon the latest information and 
prepared expressly for these Guides.. Globe Svo, 


GUIDE TO PALESTINE AND EGYPT. 10s. net. 
GUIDE TO EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 9s. net. 
GUIDE TO WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 9s. net. 
GUIDE TO ITALY. 10s. net. 


THE WOODLAND ORCHIDS De- 


scribed and Illustrated. With Stories of Orchid Collecting. By 
Freperick Borie. Coloured Plates by J. L. Macrantane, F.R.H.S. 
4to, gilt edges, 21s. net. 


SCENES OF RURAL LIFE 


HAMPSHIRE AMONG THE MANORS OF BRAMSHOTT. By W. W. 
bg Rector of Bramshott. With Illustrations and Map, crown 8vo, 
s. 6d. net. 














JUST PUBLISHED. 
‘* The most important Contribution to practical 
Sociology since Mr. CHARLES BOOTH’S great 
work on ‘LIFE AND LABOUR IN LONDON.’” 


POVERTY :. a Study of Town Life. 


By B. S. ROWNTREE. 
Illustrated with Maps, Photographs, and Diagrams, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


COUNCILLOR AND GUARDIAN.—‘A most noteworthy and remarkable 
book....... This truly wonderful book.” 





NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR LANCIANI. 


NEW TALES OF OLD ROME. By 


Ropotro Lancrant. Illustrated with 23 Full-page Plates and over 100 
Illustrations in the Text, <to, gilt top, 24s. 


CHRISTIAN ART AND ARCHA- 





OLOGY. Being a Handbook to the ‘‘MONUMENTS OF THE EARLY 
CHURCH.” By Water Lowrir, M.A. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vaq, 
10s. 6d. (Handbooks of Archzology and Antiquities, 





BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


An Original Comedy in 
By Henry ARTEUR Jo NES, Author of ‘‘ The Tempter,” ‘‘ The 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d 





Four Acts. 
Crusaders,” &c. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
rice ls. Contents ror JANUARY. 
By the Author of | WHere THE Petican Bortps tts Nest. 
Chaps. 31-34. By Alexander Macdouald. 
THe BritisH OFFICER AND EIS 





Prrscess Pree. 
“The Enchanter.” 
$ Forzicn 


Gops anp Lrttte Fisues. By the | Critics. By Lieut.-Col. Maude. 
Rev. J. Scoular Thomson. | Forecasts oF THE Feture. By Jesse 
Tue St. Lovis or ‘‘ THE Crisis.” By | Q vail. 


| Hts Last Letter. 
THE Revival oF a 
Stephen Gwynn. 


Prof. Dixon. 
Pater’s Purtosorxy or LIFE. | 


THE EMPIRE 
REVIEW. 


Edited by C. KINLOCH COOKE. 
Price ONE SHILLING net. LEADING CoNTENTS for JANUARY 
HOW mate RESPOND TO THE PRINCE OF WALES’ APPEAL. By the 


THE REBELLION IN CAPE COLONY. By the Hon. CHARLES W. 
pas ae (Member ofthe Executive Council, and Iate Treasurer of Cape 


THE, “OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SPORTS: their Foundation and ther 
“ounders. By PERCY M. THORNTON, M. P. (Seeretury of the Cam- 


Laxecacs. By 








beitge Univessity Athletic Clubin the First Contest with the University 
Oxfor 
BRITAIN’ S MEAT SUPPLY. By Sir EDWARD MONTAGUE NELSON, 
THE CRISIS IN BRITISH INDUSTRY: 2 Ss isgestion anda Warning. By C. 
J. WENTWORTH COOKSON (Tw y Yeu xs in couneétior 
with Roads, Railways and Waterworks im Austra‘ia and New Zealand), 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, Tondon, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


LINKS WITH THE PAST 


By Mrs. CHARLES BAGOT. With Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, 16s, 

World.— Few books of its kind that have’ lately appeared have been so 
entertaining and so full of interest as this, which, while it only professes to 
offer passing glimpses of bygone days, is a far more trustworthy and vivid 
record of social life during the greater part of the last century than many 
works of greater pre ten sions.” 

St. James’s Gaze/te.—‘ Mrs, Bagot has written a very charming book, which 
is none the worse for the extrem: sly artless literary style in which it is written.” 


WITH RIMINGTON. 


MARCH PHILUIPPS. lately Captain in Rimington’s Guides, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Daily News.—“ One of the books that will last. It is a living picture of war 
of the new order. Its character drawing of the British soldier is one of the 
best in print.” 

Manchester Guardian, —*This is one of the most remarkable of all the 
memoirs of the war. 


MEMORIALS OF DEAN LAKE. 


Edited by Katuanrne Lake. With an Introduction by Canon Raw.iyson. 
With Portrait, a my 8vo, 16s. 
Saturday Review.—‘‘ Most < yf this book is well worth reading, and especially 
ones is the Dean’s chapter on Rugby in Arnold’s day, and on Arnold 
mse 


BALLADS OF THE FLEET. By Sir 


RexneEvti Ropp, K.C.M.G. New and Cheaper Edition, with additional 


Poems. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. 


History of the Growth of the Imperial Idea. By Brernarp Horzianp, 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d t. 
Spectator.—*‘ The 1 
gay the necessity—o 
carefully,” 


By L. 












one which it will be the desire—we may perhaps 
ident of the higher politics of the Empire to read 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE 


TRANSVAAL WAR. ByE. T. Cook, recently Editor of the Daily News. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, lds. 6d. net. 
SIXTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


TROOPER 8,008 LY. 40th (Oxford) 


Company. By the Hou. sipyey Pre (Barrister-at- _* With 16 Tlus- 
trations from Photogr: phs and a Map, demy 8vo, 7s. 6 


TURKEY IN EUROPE, By OpysseEUs. 


1 vol, demy 8yo. with Maps, 16s. 








Spectator.— —— book is far too brilliant to need the peculiar 
charm of the disowne No one, however distinguished, need be ashamed to 
put his name to a study of m rn Turkey at once so accurate and penetrating, 
and set forth with such exce val literary talont, as the work before us. We 
cannot recall any recent book on the subjec ty and scarcely any of the older 


authorities, of equal or even approximate mei 


THE WORK OF “THE NINTH 









DIVISION. By Maj rH. E. Corvize, K.C.M.G.,C.B. With 
Maps and Plans, de Se st. Second Impression. 

Spectator.—‘* An exce t piece of writing. The author has a gift of vivid 

picture-making and the true art of tl server, While the writing throughout 


is terse and nervous English. 


FOOD. AND 


DIETETICS. sy B 
Assistant Physician t 
16s. net. 
Spectator.—* Our readers will find this most suggestive book not only 
intensely interesting but at A man of forty who reads it and goes his 
way unheeding deserves to be called something uncomplimentary.” 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


By the Right Hon. Sir Herpert Maxwe tt, Bart., M.P. 
FIRST SERIES.—New Edition, with additional Plates, large cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES.—Lar: n 8vo, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
BEE M.D. (Edin.) M.R.C.P., 


N, 
pital, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 





‘keane 





the H 








ve Crow! 7s. 6a. 
NEW EDITION 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE: 


a Reminiscence. 


By Lord Mityer, G.C.B. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
LIVES OF HOLY MEN, 
Elegantly bound, with Photogravare Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. each. 


MONSIEUR VINCENT : a Short Life 


of St. Vincent de Paul. By James ApDpDERLEY, Author of ‘Stephen 
Remarx.”” ‘ : : 
Pall Mall Gazette—“*A charmingly sympathetic and at the same time 


detailed account. 

HUGH OF LINCOLN. 
Manson, Vicar of Hambridge, Taunton. 

FRANCIS: the Little Poor Man of Assisi. 


By James AppDERLEY. Second Edition. 
Guardian.—“ We can heartily recommend Mr. Adderley’s book.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE FIERY DAWN. By M. E. CoLermer, 


Author of ‘‘ The King with Two Faces.” 6s. 
ctator.—** Uncommon and fascinating.” 
ou its historic, romantic, and biographical 


By CuHAR.es 


Spe 
¥ orld. —** Vividly interesting 


CYNTHIA’S WAY. 


Second Impress 
Daily Telegraph. 





ll who like an entertain ing story, well written and full 

of excellent characterization, should make haste to read it.” 

THE ARBITER. By Mrs. Hueu BEL. 6s. 
Spectator.—* There is a very quiet, put very pleasant, readableness about the 

whole of this novel.” 

CASTING OF NETS. By Ricuarp Bacor. 6s. 


[Eighth Impression, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. Strand 





By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. | 








“WHATS WHAT? 


The NEW REFERENCE BOOK and GUIDE To LIFE, 
Full-page Illustrations. Reviewed Favourably by 50 Newspapers, 
Containing nearly 2,500 Original Articles 
And Scores of Subjects omitted in Ordinary Works of Reference, 
E.G.—Will tell you how to Travel. Where toGo. How to Amuse Yo, 
How to Study. What Booksto Read. What Schools to Choose, Howton 
Disease. Whatis the Law. How to Speculate. What Papers are Best, Care 
to Write Articles. How to Deal with Publishers. How to Care for Chil How 
How to Manage Nurses. How to Dress. How to Gamble. How to get Chive, 
as a Soldier, Barrister, Doctor, Clergyman, Engineer. How to See Lond 
Where to Shop, How to Buy Pictures. What are the Chances in the = 
fessions. What Doctor to goto. The Natureof Manufactures, Howto — 
Singing. Howto Study Languages, And gives dozens of interesting. cri 
Sketches of prominent men and women. And Scores of other Things, tical 
6s. net. SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 6s. ne, 


The only BOOK in the WORLD which affords Purchasers the right of 
FREE CONSULTATION with the Editor on ANY SUBJECT whatsoever, . 


concerning which information is desired. 

A GUIDE-BOOK, CYCLOPAEDIA, and MEDICAy 
WORK. 

A BOOK OF ESSAYS,: COUNSELS, and CRITICISMs, 


‘WHAT'S WHAT.’ Ed.: HARRY QUILTER, 


6s. net. 6s. net. 6s. net. 


THE MIDGET SERIES, 


3 by 2} inches, 
Fancy leather bindings, 2s. 6d. each. Fancy boards, gilt edges, Is, each, 
Uniform with “‘ Victoria, the Good Queen and Empress,’ 

*.* These tiny volumes will be found a most unique and attractive Substi. 
tute for the ordinary Christmas or New Year Card. Each of theselitil, 
books ean be purchased separately. Many popular books of this character, 
published in the early part of this century, are now worth their weight in gol, 





The New Volume of this well-known Series is now ready, entitled :~ 


THE MIDGET LONDON. Being Pictures 


of meee’ features in London, with interesting letterpress concerning 
each. The Other Volumes in this Series include :— 


EDWARD VII., KING AND EMPEROR. 


By Evranor Buiiey. With numerous Illustrations of His Majesty a 
different periods, and of places connected with him. 


VICTORIA, THE GOOD QUEEN. AND 


EMPRESS. By Evreanor Butiry. This is the Fifth Edition of this 
souvenir, and has been brought up to date. The leather edition is now 
only bound in black persian calf, 2s. 6d 


THE ENCHANTED DOLL. By Marx Lewy, 


With Dlustrations by Richard Doyle. 


THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. By 


Frreprica WILHELM CAROVE. pa in English by Saran AUSTIN. With 
Illustrations by Aimée G, Cliffor: 


SONGS OF INNOCENCE. 


With Illustrations by Celia Levetus. 


THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTEN- 


DOM. With Illustrations by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. 


FAVOURITE FABLES FOR TINY TROTS. 


With Illustrations by A. S. Wilkinson. 


By Wictram Braz, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, EC, 
and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 








A CORONATION ODE. 


* GOOD WORDS” in its January number 





announces an offer of 


IN CASH PRIZES 


for the best 


ODES ON THE CORONATION. 


For Particulars see **GOOD WORDS” for January. 


£75 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, Covent 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Codes: Unicope and ABC, 


140 STRAND. W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Garden, London. 





Boormenx, Lonpox. 
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CHATTO. & WINDUS'S 


EW BOOKS. 


TH TH. By Cuartes READE. A New 
eo. Tilustrated by 16 Photogravure and 
#4 Half-tone Illustrations by Marr. B. HEWER- 
DINE. Small 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net.“ Exe 
tremely handsome....... An excellent Christmas 
present,” —Outlook, 


A VERSAILLES CHRIST- 
MAS-TIDE. By Mary Srvart Borp. With 53 
Illustrations by A. S. Borp. Feap. 4to, cloth 
gilt, 6s. “Brightly written and cleverly illus- 
trated.’”—Graphic. 

LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND 
MARRIAGE. By Rev. E. J. Harpy, Author of 
“How to be Happy Though Married.” Crown 
8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ‘‘ He always writes freshly.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


THE DEEMSTER. By Hat 
Carns. Large type, Fine Paper Edition. Pott 
Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 
3s, net. 


SPORT AND SPANGLES. 
By Byron Wesser. Crown 8vo, picture cloth, 
gs, ‘ Fullof incident and character.”—Glasgow 
Herald. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
ASTUMBLE BY THE WAY 


By L. T. Meape, Author of ‘ An Adventuress.” 
«The characters are pleasant and well done,” 
Literatu re. 


DESPAIR’S LAST 
JOURNEY. By Davin Curistre Murray, 
Author of “‘ Joseph’s Coat.” ‘ Weare fascinated 
by the lonely man.”"—Speaker. 


THE TRIUMPH OF HILARY 


BLACHLAND. By Berrram Mirrorp, Author 
of “The Gun-runner,”’ &c. ‘A book to be read 
at once.”—Leeds Mercury. 


THE PURPLE CLOUD. By 


M. P. Suret, Author of ‘ The Yellow Danger,” 
&e. “Mr. Shiel’s imagination is certainly 
unique since Poe died.”"—Morning Leader. 


THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. 
Told by Himself, and Dedicated ‘*To All who 
Love.” ‘Of all the books before us it has most 
the air of being a true book.” —Academy, 


THE LADY OF LYNN. By 


Sir WaLTER Besant, Author of ** The Orange 
Girl,” &c. With 12 Illustrations. ‘‘ Very clever 
wares very entertaining.”—Daily Chronicle. 


DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. Wattrer 
R. D. Forpes. ‘“‘A strong and interesting 
story.”—Academy. 


A SOWER OF WHEAT. By 


Haroip Binposs, Author of “ Ainslie’s Ju-ju.” 
“A fresh, manly, interesting story.”—Vanity 
Fair. 


THE CANKERWORM: being 


Episodes of a Woman's Life. By Grorcr Man- 
VILLE Fenn. ‘‘ Mr. Fenn may be said to have 
excelled himself.”—Globe. 


A FIGHT TOA FINISH. By 


FLorence Warpsn, Author of ‘Joan, the 
Curate,” &c. ‘‘ Anabsorbing story.”—St. James’s 
Gazette, 


THE HOUSE ON THE 


SCAR. By Bertna Tuomas. Second Edition, 
“A fresh and well-written story.”—Herejford 
Times, 


THE WEALTH OF MAL- 
LERSTANG. By Aucernon Gissinc. “A 
powerful story.”—Court Circular. 


THREE MEN OF MARK. 


By Saran TytLer, Author of “St. Mungo's 
City,” &e. ‘Good and original.” — Lady's 
Pictorial. 


ONLY A NIGGER, By Epucnp 


Mitcwer., Author of “ The Lone Star Rush,” &c. 
“A finely constructed plot; a story which con- 
tains a thrill on every page......Really good,”— 
Daily Chronicle. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
ConTEeNTS FoR JANUARY. 

Warrarers. By Thomas Chesworth. — Pusiic 
READINGS IN ANCIENT Rome. By J. B. Firth.— 
THe ANCESTORS OF CHARLES READE IN THE 
Civ War. By Rev. Compton Reade, M.A.— 
Zionism. By Rev. Dr. Strauss.—Tom Dvuwn- 
comBe’s Bocus Spescu. By James Sykes.—Tun 
Dascuick, oR Littte Grese. By Alex. H. 
Japp, LL.D—Tu: Gipsy Brive. By Isa J. 
Postgate.—Tue GorrHian Inga. By A'fred 
Jordan.—A Fextis TraGepy. By William T. 
Palmer.—Every Man uis OWN Mace. By 
Philip Fitzreimund. — Por-Pourkt FROM A 
THEATRICAL Lisrary. By Rowland Grey.— 
Mopern Psrcuotocy. By A. R. Whiteway.— 
THE SHAKESPEARE-Bacon CONTROVERSY. By 
Sylvanus Urban. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111 ST, MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 


‘‘AN IMMEDIATE AND 


SWEEPING SUCCESS”? 
FIFTH LARGE EDITION NOW READY 





SIR RICHARD CALMADY 





A REMARKABLE NOVEL 


By LUCAS MALET 
Author of “The Wages of Sin.” 





Cloth, 618 pages, crown 8vo, 6s. 





It is by a daughter of CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


It is the great INTELLECTUAL success of the day in London. 
It is a powerful, frank, and altogether ABSORBING romance, 


It is the SUCCESS OF THE YEAR, 





A great number of favourable and enthusiastic reviews of it have already appeared ; 


among them— 


In ENGLAND—The Speaker, the Spectator, the Contemporary, Literature, the Daily 
Chronicle, Morning Leader, British Weekly, Pall Mall Gazette, the Morning Post, 


Punch, Xe., &e., 





In AMERICA—The New York Times, the Bookman, the Mail and Express, the Com- 
mercial Advertiser, the Outlook, the Tribune, Baltimore Sun, 


Philadelphia Record, &c. 





SIR RICHARD CALMADY 





DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


SIR RICHARD CALMADY. 


LADY KATHERINE CALMADY; his mother. 
HONORIA ST. QUENTIN; protegee of Katherine, 


LUDOVIC QUAYLE; a man of fashion. 


LORD FALLOWFIELD; father of Ludovic. 


JULIUS MARCH; an ascetic. 
CONNIE QUAYLE; a debutante. 
MR. DECIES; of the Guards. 
MORABITA; an opera singer. 


HELEN DE VALLORBES; enchantress, 


LORD SHOTOVER; profligate. 
MADEMOISELLE DE MIRANCOURT. 


ROGER ORMISTON; brother to Katherine, 


M. DESTOURNELLES; decadent. 
JOHN KNOTT; a country doctor, 
DICK ORMISTON; at Eton. 

CAMP; a bull dog. 

CHIFNEY; head groom to Sir Richard. 
THE CLOWN; a steeplechaser. 


THE SCENE.—Hampshire.—London.—Naples.—The Surrey Hills. 


TIME.—From 1842 to 1880. 





SIR RICHARD CALMADY 





“ Vo man who faces the book without |W. L. COURTNEY in the FortNIGHTLY 


prejudice will deny that it is conceived and | REVIEW. 


carried out in a fearless and honourable «4 fine and stately book, the 
spirit, with a high moral purpose.......- 1 years of skilful work auided 
novel so far-reaching in scope has not often ye book af oats wail 4, 

been planned, and perhaps the thing most | insight. of “anh proportions 


47, 


evident ahout it as a work of art is the long 
and perfect elaboration in forethought, th 
architectural completeness of the whole.”"—' pry. 
Mr. STEPHEN GWYNN in the New, 


‘Tis place wiil 
LIBERAL REVIEW. _ 


“Digging deep into the foundations of | Hugo's ‘ Les Miserable 


care by the h 


FLORENCE BELL in tho 





‘ Resurrection, and not very far from Victor 


:’"_B. A. C. in the 


character and the social structure.’—Mr. | WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 








METHUEN and CO., Publishers, London. 
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SIX GOOD BOOKS FOR XMAS. 


By HARRY FURNISS. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A 
> a alean abe With over 309 Iilustra- ¥s 





By ALBERT CHEVALIER. 


BEFORE I FORGET. The Auto- 


biography of a Chevalier D'Industrie. 
Tilustrated as ten “ae ov .. 16s. net. 





By L. VILLARI. 


GIOVANNI SEGANTINI. His 


Life and Work. Fully Illustrated ... 2. Qisenet. 





By J.G. VELDHEER & W.0O. J. NIEUWENKAMP 


OLD DUTCH TOWNS AND 
VILLAGES OF THE ZUIDERZEE. [Illus- 
trated... _ . —— 8 


By AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 


BEFORE ens GREAT 
PILLAGE, and Other Essays. Fully Illus- 
trated... te — ie ee (ee 








By E. NESBIT. 


THE WOULD-BE-GOODS. By 


the Author of ‘“ The Treasure-Seekers.” Illus- 
trated... win ae a — sees: 





A Unique Opportunity for all Book Lovers, 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN has decided to offer a Limited Edition of the 
Greatest Historical Library in the World, his 


STORY OF THE NATIONS SERIES 


or the Instalment Plan, at an enormous réduction, viz., at nearly half the 
published price. This Series is a Lil re 
yn its character, Vital in its interest, 
its range. It consists of 56 hand 

and professors. The books ¢ 
contain 2,009 Full-page and othe 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS 


is unquestionably the Greatest Historical Library in the World. It is a Graphie 
Account of the World’s Story from the Earliest Times to the close of. ae 
XIXth Century, and is the Study and Research of the Historian and the Scholar 
Distilled and Condensed into Vivi ory. For a first payment of 8s. only the 

whole Library, 56 volumes, is delivered to the subscriber. Your attention is 
drawn to the special advantages offered ; and each purchaser, while incurring 
no liability, other than the obligation to pay for the set delivered, can avail 
himself of these advantages, but only for a limited time, as this special offer 
cannot be kept open for an indefinite period. These advantages are: (1) A 
small preliminary payment of 8s. : (2),a modified system of monthly subscrip- 
sions of only 10s. each ; and (3) a comp lete set for little more than half- -price. 







? 





. q ts 
printed 1 on specia lly prey aren paper, and 
or Illustrations. 








* SUBSCRIPTION—Order Form. 


All Cheques should be made pay able to T. FISHEE UNWIN, and crossed 
City Bank.” 

= ..1901, 

To Mr. T. Fisper Uxwis, 11 Paternoster Buildings, Seniien, "EC. 


I enclose 8s. Please send me THE STORY OF 
| THE NATIONS, 56 volumes, Bound in Cloth, 
| for which I agree to make to you, or any one you 

Strike out one of these | appoint, 16 further payments of 10s. each. 
paragraphs. <I enclose 15s. Please send me THE ST: )/RY OF 
| THE NATIONS, 56 volumes, Bound in Half 
| ‘Morocco, for which I agree to make to you, or 
{ any one you appoint, 15 further payments of 20s, 
eac 
My next payment upon delivery of the comptete 56 volumes, and my subse- 
quent payments upon the corresponding day of each month following. The 
volumes not being my property until paid for, I engage that I will not dispose 
- them before my payments are campleted. If for any reason you are unable 
fil] this order, the return of my deposit shall cunce! this order. 





Signed ... 
Free Delivery in the (Mr. , Mrs., "Miss, or ‘title.) 
J.ondon Postal District. E : 
Outside that District, [P] Rank or Occupation.........-.isciccceossorsrcssscessesees 
the Carriage will be at the 
Purchaser’s cost. RAGES. or. cnices cts cdeedsvorcde ses cootobeboess 
esa titiaptedvssasiads senses ‘en 
DE isos stetivadisscrceiinbnestqcebenshessncivese tor] SENARORED nua Rail or + Cenviers) 


Sets in morocco and cloth bindings may be examined at T. Fisher Unwin’s, 
11 Paternoster Buildings, London, and at the following Booksellers’ iv London : 
—J. and E. Buipus, 350 Oxford Street, W., and Holborn; Trusiove and Han- 
sou, 148 Oxford Street. W.; A. and F. Denny, Strand, W.C.; Miller and Gill, 
Cambridge Circus ; J. F. Dunn, Ludgate Hill, E.¢ urtis and Davideon, High 
Street, Kensington, W.; Lamley and Co.,1 Exhbi on Boad, South Kensing- 
ton; A. Wilson, Gracechu rch Street, E.C.; H. R. Allensou, Ivy Lane, Pater- 
uoster Row, E.C, 






T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 





MESSRS. BELL’s 
SMALLER GIFT- -BOOKS, 


ILLUSTRATED XMAS LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 


THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES, 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 


ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE 


100 Illustrations and 2 Photogravure Plates. Second Edition, 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, 


P.RB.A. An Tlustrated Chronicle by Ernest Rays. With 90 Ilustrations 
including 2 Photegravure Plates, Fourth Edition. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, BART, 


P.R.A.: bis Art and Influence. By A. Lys Bazper. Ilustrated with 
§9 Reproductions in Haif-tone and 2 Photogravure Plates, Second 
Edition. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, 


BART.: a Recor] and Review. By Matcorm Bey. Eighth Eiition 
With 109 Illustrations. 





BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF 
PAINTERS. 


Pott Svo, cloth, with $8 Illustrations, is. net each; or in limp 
leather, 2s, net each. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, BART. By Matcory 


BELL. 


VELAZQUEZ. By G. C. Wriiramsoy, Litt.D. 





| FRA ANGELICO. By G. O. Wrtraxsoy, Litt.D. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. By C. T. Bateman. 
GEORGE ROMNEY. By Row ey CLeeve. : 
WATTEAU. By Epnaccime Sratey, B.A. 
BELL’S HANDBOOKS OF THE GREAT 
MASTERS IN PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE. 


Edited by GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 





Post 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece and 40 other Illustrations, 
5s. net each. 


BERNARDINO LUINI. By Grorce C. Wititamsoy, 


Litt.I 
VELASQUEZ. ByR. A. M. Srevensoy. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Grryyess. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Mavp Cruttwex.. 
RAPHAEL. By H. SrracHey. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNem Rvusurorta, M.A. 
CORREGGIO. By Serwyy Brintoy, M.A. 
DONATELLO. by Hore Rea. 

PERUGINO. By G. C. Wriuramsox, Litt.D. 
SODOMA. By the Contessa Lorenzo Privri-Boy. 
LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By the Mancuezsa 


BURLAMACCEI. 
GIORGIONE. By Hersert Coor, M.A. 
MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weaxg, late Keeper of the 


National Ari Libra ry. 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W.G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO. By Everyn Marcu Paruurres. 
FRANCIA. By Grorce ©. Wintramsoy, Liti.D. 
BRUNELLESCHI. By Leaver Scort. 
MANTEGNA. By Mavp Crurtwe tu. 
REMBRANDT VAN RIJN. By Matcoum Bett. 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street. Covent Garden 








PAINTERS: their Associates and Snecessors. By Percy Bare, With 
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SIR HENRY RAEBURN. 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 

ry llery, Ireland. With an Introduction by the late B. A. M. Stevenson, 

Director of Oe National Ga of Raeburn’s Works by J. L. Caw, Curator of the National Portrait Gallery 
- a and.» With 68 Plates, of which 66 are in Photogravure and 2 in Lithographic Facsimile. 
of Scotian ial 4to, £5 5s. net. 


Large imperial A worthy memorial of the great Scots painter. The biography leaves no room for 


The egy Raeburn 1s put forward in a dress that expresses the last word in mechanical process 


criticism. Sir ‘al 
gud beauty of material. ‘4 
HE WORLD'S HISTORY. A Survey of Man’s Record. Edited by Dr. H. 
T it. With an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon, James Bryce, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 
‘ Oe leted in 8 super-royal octavo volumes. With many Maps, Coloured Plates, and Black 
To Wwhite Lilustrations. Price in cloth, 15s. net per volume; or in half-morocco, gilt edges, £1 1s. 


lume. 
™ as ‘L_AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC OCEAN. With many Plates and Maps. 


A full and complete Prospectus will be sent on application. The first volume may be obtained on approval. 
iy - ra FS. a 29 

ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howetts. With 11 Photogravures, 32 
ve Plates, and many Text Illustrations from Original Drawings specially made for this 


tr Joseph Pennell, 1 vol., 10s. net. 
With 12 Photo- 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Heyry James. 
yures, 32 Full-page Plates, and 40 Text Illustrations from Original Drawings by Joseph Pennell. 
Fol. 10s, net. Second Impression. 

THE GARDEN OF KAMA: and other Love Lyrics from India. 
and Arranged by Laurence Hore. 1 vol,, 5s. net. 

POEMS. By ArTuur Symons. Collected Edition, with Portrait, 2 vols., 
10s. net. , mene 
FASHION IN PARIS. The Various Phases of Feminine Taste and Esthetics 
rom the Revolution to the End of the Nineteenth Century. By Octave Uzanne. With 24 Hand- 
coloured Plates and 250 Text Mllustrations by Franyois Courboin. New and Cheaper Edition, 

lvol., 15s, net. 

BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. Several Critical Studies of the 
Work of Watts, Burne-Jones, Millais, Leighton, Poynter, Orchardson, and Alma-Tadema. By 
Cosmo Monsuovse. Profusely Illustrated. 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. net. 

FAIRY TALES: from the Swedish of Baron G. Dyurkiov. By H. L. 


BraexstaD. With Mlustrations by T. Kittelsen and Eric Werenskiold. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. A New Translation from the Danish 
Originals by H. L. BRaEKSTAD. W.th an Introduction by Epmunp GossE, With 24) Wood Engravings 
by Hans Tegner. 2 -vols., 10s. net each; or 1 vol., £1 uet. 


THE LIVES AND WORKS OF GREAT ARTISTS. 
RUBENS: his Life, his Work, and his Time. By Emme Micuet. With 40 


Colourcd Plates 40 Photogravures, and 272 Text Illustrations. In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI: Artist, Thinker, and Man of Science. From the 
French of EUGENE MUNTZ, Member of the Institute of France, &c, With 48 Plates and 252 Text 
Illustrations. In 2 vols., £2 2s, net. 

ANTONIO ALLEGR] DA CORREGGIO: his Life, his Friends, and his Time. 


By Corrano Ricci, Director of the Royal Gallery, Parma. With 16 Photogravure Plates, 21 Full-page 

Plates in Tint, and 190 Illustrations in the Text. Imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 

REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work, and his Time. By Emme Micuet. 
Member of the Institute of France. Second Edition, Enlarged, with 76 Full-page Plates and 250 Ilus- 
trations in the Text. In 2 vols. :mperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


MR. WILLIAM NICHOLSON’S WORKS. 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. Lithographed in Colours (15 in. by 16}in.), in Portfolio, 
2ls. net. 

AN ALMANAC OF TWELVE SPORTS. 12 Coloured Plates, with accompanying 
Rhymes by Ruprarp Kipuinc. 4to, boards, lithographed on cartridge-paper, 2s. 6d. 

AN ALPHABET. 26 Coloured Plates, 4to, boards lithographed on cartridge paper, is. 
The Library Edition, on Dutch hand-made paper, 12s. 61. net. 

LONDON TYPES. 12 Coloured Plates, with Quatorzains by W. E. HENLEY. 
lith hed on cartridge-paper, 5s. ; q 

“e A few ‘Sets of the Plates of these Works, printed from the Original Woodblocks and Hand-coloured by 

the Artist, in Portfolio, £21 net. 

CHARACTERS FROM ROMANCE. A Portfolio of 16 Pastels. 
42s. net. 


THE SQUARE BOOK OF ANIMALS. With Rhymes by ARTHUR WavGH. 4to, boards, fs, 
FICTION. 


A CENTURY OF FRtNCH ROMANCE. | 


A Library Edition in Twelve Volumes, demy Svo, cloth extra, £4 4s. for the set of Twelve Volumes, limite! 
; to 1,000 Sets, or separate volumes, 7s. 6d, each, 
An Illustrated Prospectus post-free, and the first two volumes can be obtained on approval. 

THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. By De Stenpuav. With an Introduction 
by Mr. Mavrice Hew err. With 4 Coloured Plates by Eugene Paul Avril, a Photogravure, and 
Portraits. 

COLOMBA; CARMEN. By Prosrer Mérriée. Introduction by Mr. 


AntHvR Symons. With 4 Coloured Plates by Parys, a Photogravure, and Portraits, 


Selected 








4to boards. 


Reproduced in Colours. 








THE WORKS OF TOLSTOI. 
NEWLY TRANSLATED FEOM THE RUSSIAN BY CONSTANCE GABNETT. 


ANNA KARENIN. With Portraits. : 2 vols, 15s. 
THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV. ‘Translated from the Russian by 


Coxstaxce GARNETT. Uniform Edition, 15 vols., 5s, not each, or £2 2s. net the set. 


THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Uniform Edition. 
8 vol 


ols., 3s, net each, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 2i Bedford 








RISTMAS LIST. 


NOVELS AND STORIES, 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 





THE ETERNAL CITY. 
By HALL CAINE. 

The St. James’s Gazette. ~ “It is interesting, 
characteristic, and highly dramatic. A stirring. 
warm-blooded story, that one is sorry to have 
finished.” 

*,* A First English Edition of 100,000 copies of 
“THE ETERNAL CITY” was published on 
August 2Ist. This is now practically exhausted, 
and a Second Edition will be ready shortly. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE CHRISTIAN. THE MANXMAN. 
THE BONDMAN. THE SCAPEGOAT. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 
“C, K.8.” in the Sphere —* The most enthralling 
romance of life in that pleasant Quebec country. 
Charlie Steele is a veritable creation.” 


SONS OF THE SWORD. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of 
“A Village Tragedy.” 

The Athenzum.—‘‘ Mrs. Woods has a good story, 
and she carries ns along with a rapid and exciting 
narrative of startling adventures. She has not 
been afraid to introduce Napoleon himself, and to 
make him an extraordinarily life-like and persuasive 
figure. The book should be read for its living por- 
trait of Napoleon.” 


THE BALLET DANCER; 
ON GUARD. 
By MATILDE SERAO,. Author of “ The Land of 
Cockayne.” 

The Bookman.—“The effects are carefully arranged. 
No words are wasted. Scene, and cireumstance, 
ind atmosphere, and narrative are contrived in an 
admirable harmony.” 


SPINDLE AND PLOUGH. 
By Mrs. HENBY DUDENEY, Author of “Folly 
Corner,” &c. 
The Daily Mail.—‘‘It falls little short of being 
a great book. The heroine is a creation that might 
be signed Balzac. ‘Spindle and Plough’ must be 


road.” 


and 


t 


THE FALL OF LORD 
PADDOCKSLEA. 
By LIONEL LANGTON. 

The Standard.—* A political novel which will be 
read with amnsement by those who find delight in 
the personal journalism of the day, and have the 
curiosity to fit the characters to the originals.” 


GILLETTE’S MARRIAGE. 
By MAMIE BOWLES, Author of “The Amazing 
Lady.” 

The Athenzum.— An extraordinary clever per- 
‘ormance, and most absorbing. The characterisa- 
ion is excellent, the dialogue natural and alive, the 
emotion poignant and real.” 


SOME WOMEN I HAVE 
KNOWN. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of “A 
Question of Taste,” &e. 
The Times—‘‘ Maarten Maartens shows himself a 
mos'¢r of the short story, and more of a Cosmo- 
politan than we had expected.” 


JOSEPH KHASSAN: 
Haif-Caste. 
By A. J. DAWSON, 
The Athenzum.—* Mr. Dawson's style is vivid, 
is work is virile as well as good reading; ke can 
»ommand both humour and pathos.” 


THE GLOWWORM. 
By MAY BATEMAN, 
Author of “‘ The Altar of Life.” 


The Academy.—* It has quite a character of its 
»wn; it has charm, and it has feeling.” 





Vew Volumes of the Dollar Library. 
4s. each. 


A DRONE AND A DREAMER. 
By NELSON LLOYD, 
Au“ or of “ The Chronic Loafer.” 
The Daily Telegraph.—* The charm of the book is 
its abundan e of humorous incident and its graphie 
‘ese: tation of the quaint characters of au American 
vllage.’ 
IN OLE VIRGINIA, 
By T. NELSON PAGE. 


Street. W.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST.—JUST OUT. 


Some Recollections of Jean Ingelow 
and her Early Friends. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“It is pleasant to see this unassuming little memoir.”—Athenzum. 


A Memoir of the Rev. Henry 


Twells, M.A., Hon. Canon of Peterborough. 

3y_ the Very Rev. WILLIAM CLAVELL INGRAM, D.D. With Portrait 

and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“‘ We are glad to have this account of a man who was as exemplary in his 
life as he was ableand accomplished.” —Spectator. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


The Afterglow of a Great Reign. 
By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of 
London. Feap. 8vo, art linen boards, Is. 6d. 

‘It strikes us as one of the best and truest of the many appreciations of the 
jate Queen's character.”’—Tunes. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


The Life of the Waiting Soul in 


the Intermediate State. 
Addresses delivered at Holy Trinity, Hastings. By the Rev. R. E. 
SANDERSON, D.D., Canon-Residentiary of Chichester. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 

2s. 6d. 
“Dr. Sanderson’s nine brief addresses have pleased us very much. They 
are plain, thoughtful, earnes and Catholic, declaring all that is known 
or that may reasonably be he ld......and the plain man who wants to 
know what he may safely believe on ‘the state of the waiting souls and our 
relation to them has here all that he needs.”—Chureh Times. 


A NEW HUMOROUS BOOK BY GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 


: <4 = 
Proverbial Sayings. 
Being some Old Friends in New Dresses. Pictured by GORDON BROWN 
R.I. Oblong 4to, printed in colours, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


HIGH -CLASS BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


ME. GORDON BROWNE’S ; NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
NOW READY. 


Fairy Tales from Hans Andersen. 
With Introduction by EDWARD CLODD, and numerous Ilustr: ations by 
GORDON BROWNE, R.I. Uniform with ‘“‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


BEING THE NEW ADDITION TO 


DARTON’S SIX-SHILLING SERIES OF FINE ART GIFT-BOOKS. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, Illustrated in the best style, and 
printed on superfine paper, 6s.; or haiidsomely bound in calf, 10s. 6d. net. 


Stories from the. Faerie Queene. 
By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Professor HALES. Numerous 
Ilustrations by A. G. WALK Sculptor. 

** The most admirable book of the kind we have seen.”—Leeds Mercury. 


The Book of King Arthur and his 


Noble Knights. Stories from “ri Thomas Maiory’s “‘ Morte d’Arthur.” By 
MABY MACLEOD. Introd by Proftess or HALES, With Illustrations 
from Drawings by A. G. WAL KE R s 

“Truly beautiful, One of the m¢ 
















xeellent gi xift-books of the year.” 
—Literature. 


Sweetheart Travellers. A Child’s Book 
for Children, for W« and for Men. By 8.R.CROCKETT. Dlustrated 
by GORDON BROW} NEL RI. 

“‘ Had any one ever been disin« 
must have recanted and repented in sac 
heart Travellers.’ ’’—Times. 


The Surprising Adventures of Sir 


Toady Lion, with those of General Napoleon Smith. By S.R. CROCKETT., 
Illustrated by GORDON BROW NE, Rl 


ed to believe in Mr. Crockett’s genius he 
keloth and ashes after enjoying ‘ Sweet- 





“When we say it is one of the most delig htful stories about children we have 
ever read, we are still short of the mark.’ =—Daily Chronicle, 

Sintram and his Companions, and 
Undine. Introdu tic n by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Illustrations by 
GO RDON BROWN 

© Notaing could be more attractive than the form in which this excellent 
edition is sent forth.’”—Record. 


y Tales. 


Grimm’ s Fai Introduction by 


. BARING-GOULD, i Ti s by GOR DON BROWNE, B.I. 
" Bo luore acceptabie edition Se some of Grimin’s stories has been published.” 
—Standard, 


AN IMPORTANT ADDITION 10 THE STUDY OF BIRD 
LIFE BY A WELL-KNOWN WRITER. 


Wonders of the Bird World. By 


Dr. R. BOWDLER SHARPE. W:th nu merons Milustrations by A. T. 
ELWES. ‘The wahoie bock is delightful.” —Country Life, 


Stories from Froissart. By Henry 
NEWBOLT, Author cf “Admirals AU,” &. Iustrated by GORDON 
BROWNE, B.L 

**No better book could 1 

our ‘ rough- and-tumbl 2 

mm a better form.” —sSi 


National Rhymes of the Nursery. 


Vith Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Numerous Illustrations 
a GORDON BROWNE, B.1. Secoud Edition, with Additional Rhymes 
atid Diustrations. 
“The prettiest aud most compieie collection we have seen.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


Prince Boohoo and Little Smuts. 


By the Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. Abundant humorous Ilustrations 
trom Drawings by GORDON BROW NE, B.L 
* Really good uonsense, uot at all copied from Mr. Lewis Carroll.”—Spectator. 





2 chosen to teach a boy sonie of the noblest years in 
i : “and it could hardly have been presented 











————__ 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0’S List 
New Novels and Serials, 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW Curatp» 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CuRatg» 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CuRATE» 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE» 


LUKE DELMEGE. 
LUKE DELMEGE. 
LUKE DELMEGE, 
LUKE DELMEGE, 
By the Rev. P. A. SHEEHAN, 


Parish Priest, Doneraile, co. Cork. Crown 8v0, 6s, 


“AN AUSTRALIAN TOM SAWYER.” —Daily Express. 


THE GOLD-STEALERS: 


A Story of Australian Life. 


By EDWARD DYSON, 
With 8 Illustrations by G. GRENVILLE MANTON. Crown 8vo, 63, 


Bristol Daily Mercury.—‘‘ The interest of the ony, which is splendid Teading 
for boys, is enhanced by some romantic love affairs.” 

Scotsman.—‘*It is a spirited and interesting tale of life among the mining 
community at Waddy, in Victoria, is full of adventurous incident, and has 
striking sketches of primitive character in boys and grown-up persons.” 

Glasgow Herald.— ‘The Gold-Stealers,’ by Edward Dyson, is one of the 
most original of the many books for young readers that the season has yet 
produced.” 


The JANUARY Issue of LONGMAN’S MAGA. 
ZINE will contain the opening chapters of 
Two New Serials :— 

I THE DISENTANGLERS, dy an anony. 
mous writer, in which is described the 
efforts of an association of young people 
(working on business lines) to arrange social 
complications, mainly of @ matrimonial 
character. 

li. A FRIEND OF NELSON, by HORACE 
G. HUTCHINSON. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY, 1902. Price Sixpence. 

THE DISENTANGLERS. Chap. 1. The Great Idea. Chap. 2. From the 

Highways and Hedges. 

A SMUGGLER’S DIARY. By W. H. Hunt. 

CATCHING MULLET AT THE LANDS END. By the Rev. Joun Isarein 

SUNSET. By Water Herries POLLOCE. 

THE GATE. By Joun Oxennan. 

WHAT WE BREATHE. By Mrs. Percy FRANKELAND. 

A FRIEND OF NELSON. By Horace G. Hutcuinson. Chaps, 1-6, 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Axprew Lane. 

















LONGMANS, becca & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


Now Ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 34 Illustrations, 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS Ai 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. 


An anon of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine. 
wo Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., University College, Liverpool. 

“We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 

lectures.”’—bookman. 

“Of curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well as 

of classical archeology.”—Scotsman. 

« Extremely interesting.”"—Glasgow Herald. 

“His knowledge of Greek hterature and history is far more considerable 

than that which a modern physician might be expected to possess. The 

lectures give in a concise form the substance of what is worth knowing by 

the genera! reader about Epidaurus.”—Oxford Magazine, 

London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 

Ave Maria Lane. 


EVOLUTION AND ITS BEARING ON RELIGIONS. 
By A. J. DADSON. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 





London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., London. 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 
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STANDARD BOOKS 








FOR THE LIBRARY 





By LORD MACAULAY. 
[IISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 


ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 


POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 58. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. In1 vol. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
to the “ Lays.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SPEECHES 


AND POEMS. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Yr 
COMPLETE WORKS. 
“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraics. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo, 6s. each. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo, £4 16s, 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


12 vols. large crown 





HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of | 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 5 Photogravures and 16 othe; 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 


Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF 


ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, 


and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


With 9 Ilustrations, Crown £yo, 3s. 6d. 


CAESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 78. ; 1834-1881, 2 Vola. crown 8vo, 7s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, Halted by P.$. Auuss, MA. Crown 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 
Or separately. 





Pant I., 6s. 6d. PaRT IL, 48. €d. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND RISTORY OF | THEORY OF ETHICS AND ETHICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. SYSTEMS. 
THE SENSES & THE INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s 
THE EMOTIONS ANDTHE WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


LOGIC PART T. DEDUCTION. Crown Svo, 4s. 
* Part Ii, INDUCTION. Crown 8vo, 68. 6d. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8Svo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 voli. Svo, 30s. 





By the Right Hon. WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols. IIT. 
and IV., 1760-1784, 363.; Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 86s.; Vols. VII. and 
VITIL., 1793-1800, 36s. 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 
5 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, net each. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8yo, ids. net. 
HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 


FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
CABINET EDITION. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, net each, IRELAND 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces- 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil Wav, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 
$vo, 5% net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown Svo, 5s. net each, 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649- 1660. Ve . L., 1649-1651, with 14 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 
Vol. I, 1651-1654, with 7 Maps, &vo, :¥ ol, ILT., 1654-1656, with 6 Maps, 
8vo, 21s. 


THE ST UDENT'’S HISTORYOF ENGLAND. 


8 Nilustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s 





By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 


Prertop JI.—MEDIA.VAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485. 4s. 6d. 
Periop It.--PERSONAL MONARCHY, 1485-1688. is, 
Periop Il.—CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY, 1689-1837. 7s. 6d. 


Peniop [Y.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY, 1837-1880. 6s, 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 


Late Lord Bishop of London. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo, ds. 
net each. 


By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I. 
A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 


vo % 
Vol. I. Introductory to the Overthrow of ~~ aoe h in the Spice Archi- 


pelago, 1623. With 4 Maps, Svo, 18s. _Vol. I. ie Union of the Old and 
Ni TC mpaniegunder the Earl ef Godolphin’s pm art -d, 1708, 8vo, 16s, 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. 3 yols. crown Syo, 24s, 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THES SAUR US 3 OF ph WORDS AND 


und Arrar 
1 mp 





ee 


THE INS Uy i UTE S OF JUSTINTAN, With 
anslation, and No tee by tne late THOMAS COLLET’ 
at-Law. Tenth Imp ession, Revised au d Corree ed 


SANDAI ML A.. Bar rist 
(1398 tvo. LS 


By J. W. MACKAIL. 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 


and Cheaper Edition Photogravure Portraits and $ ot 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


ustrations. 2 vc bt crow n Svo, 108, “net, 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


From MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


SOPHO SHSHOHOHOS HOSS OHOOOOO SH SOOOOOOSD 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY.—FOURTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY SARAH LENNOX, 1745-1826, 


Daughter of the Second Duke of Richmond, and successively the Wife of Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, Bart., and of the Honourable G Tou 

From original documents preserved at Melbury; also a short Political Sketch of the Years 1760 to 1763, by Hexry Fox, First Lord Hotere, bee . 

Manuscripts found at Holland House. Edited by the Countess of ILCHESTER and Lord STAVORDALE. With humerous Photogravure Portran’ 
; . 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, net. 





THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. A New Text, Collated with the Original 


MSS. and Revised Proofs, which are stil! in existeuce, with many hitherto unpublished Additions. This will be the most complete Edition of ra 


Byron’s Works, as no other Editors have had access to the Original MSS. With Portraits and Dlustrations. To be completed in 12 


6s. each. 


POETRY. Edited by Ernest HartTLEy CoLeripce. 
Vol. 1. The Early Poems.—Vol. II. Childe Harold.—Vol. III. The Giaour, 
Bride of Abydos, Corsair, &c.—Vol. IV. Prisoner of Chillon, Manafre.l, 
Beppo, Mazeppa, Vision of Judgment, Marino Faliero, &.—Vol, V. Sur- 
danapalus, &c. (In preparation). 


Vols, crown 8yo, 


LETTERS. Edited by Rowianp E. Proraeno. ; 

Vol. I. 1788 to 1811.—Vol. II. 1811 to 1814—Vol. III. 1814 to 1816,~ 
| Vol. IV. 1816 to 1820.—Vol. V. 1820 to 1822.—Vol. VI. 1822 to 1924, With 
1 Index. . 





Mr. ASQUITH in Edinburgh.—* Byron in one of his earliest letters—I quote from the new edition by which Mr. Prothero has laid all lovers of literatur 
ander a heavy debt—Byron expresses in his characteristic way the cynical view when he says, ‘ When one subtracts from life infancy, which is vegetation, 
sleep, eating and swilling, buttomng and unbuttoning—how much remains of downright existence? Tho summer of the doormouse ?’”-—November 15th, 1901, * 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LT.-GENERAL 
SiR HARRY SMITH, BART., OF ALIWAL, G.C.B.. Include his 
~ Services in South Awerica—In the Feninsuia and France—At New Orleans 
~-At_ Waterloo—In North America and Jamaica—in South Africa during 


the Kaffir War—Io fIudia durmg the Sikh War—and at the Cape, &. | 


Edited by G. C, Moore Suiru. With some Additional Chapters supplied 
hy the Editor. With Portraits and Illusirations, 2 vols, demy Svo, 2is, net. 





LUMSDEN OF THE GUIDES: being a Sketch 
of the Life of Lt.-General Sir Harry Burnett Lumsden, K.C.S.I., C.B., 
with Selections from his Correspondence and Occasional Papers. By 
General Sir Peter S. Lumspen, G.C.B., C.S.L, and George RB. Eusurr, 
©.§.1. Including a Record of his Services during the Afghan, Sutiej, 
Punjab, and Frontier Campaigns; as weil as the Raising of the femous 
Corps of Guides, and Experiences, Military and Poittical, on the Afghan 
Frontier before and after the Annexation of the Punjab in 1847. With 
- ortraits, Maps, and Illustrations, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 





THE LIFE OF JOHN NICHOLSON, Soldier 
and Administrator. Based on Private and hitherto Unpubiished Docu- 
ments: ’ By Captain L. J. Trorrer. Eighth Edition, with Portraits, Maps, 
&c., demy &vo, 7s. 6d. 


A SAILOR OF KING GEORGE. Being a 
History of the Adventures of Captain Hoffman, R.N. Edited by A, Brecr- 
rorD Bevan and the Rev. H. B. Wotricus Waitmuore. With Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 12s. net. 





A DOCTOR IN KHAKI. Impressions of War and 
of Hospital Work in South Africa. By Francis Fremante, M.A., M.B., 
M.R.C.P., late Civil Surgeon with the South African Field Force, aud 
Assistunt-Secretary to the War Office Committee on Army Medical Reor- 
ganisation. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the OLD FOREIGN 

+ OFFICE. ‘ By Sir Epwarp Herrsuet, K.C.B., for many years Librarian 

and Keeper of the Archives of the Foreign Office. With Llustrations, 
demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


JOHN CHINAMAN. By E. H. Parker, Professor 
of Chinese at the Owens College; Acting Consul-General in Corea, Nov., 
1886—Jan., 1887; Consul in Hainan, 1891-2, 1893-4, ard in 1892-3 Adviser in 
Chinese Affairs to the Burma Government. Large crown Svo, 8s. net. 

This book consists of a series of anecdotes derived from the writer’s own per- 
goual experience in China, illustrating the character and customs of the 

Chinese in their social, political, religious, aud commercial dealings, 


THE CHEAPER EDITION OF CHARLES DARWIN'S WORKS. 
Large crown €vo0, cloth, 2s. 61. net each. 


THE DESCENT OF MAN, end Selection in 


Relation to Sex. 1,060 pages. With Illustrations. 


A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE. Journal of Re- 
searches into the Natura: Ht.story and Geology of the Couutries Visitad 
during the Voyage of H.MS. ‘Beagle’ round the World, under the 
Command of Capt. Fitz Roy, RN. With rmuany iilustrations. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES by Means of 
Natural Selection. With Portrait. 

Tre SPECTATOR on the new Shtiling Eititon of “ The Origin cf Species": 
“The publisher very properly points out thai the original eds tum did nor eonzam 
Darwin's mature convictions, hts views haviny been modtfiad by criticism and 
further observation... . Df the public can get the revised book for a shiliwng, there 
can hardly, we suppose, be much of a murket for the unrevised. There ts sume- 


lal 


times a not very seemly ecram’'e for a tcork whiter goes out of copyright.” 


THE LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS OF 
GEORG CRABBE, i754-1832. Edited by His Son. With 8 Steel Plates 
including Portrait, royal 8vo. full leather, 7s. 6d. net; also cloth, 6s. net, 

This is the only complete Edition of Crabbe's Poetry and Letters as published 

| by Mr. Murray in 1847, 





THE LADY POVERTY. A XIIIth Century 


Ailegory. Translated by Monreomery Carmicuaet, Author of “Iy 
Tuscany.” Rubricated, with Photogravure Frentispiece, and Designed 
Title-page, 12mo, 5s. net. (Just out, 
This was the first book ever written about St. Francis of Assisi, having heey 
compieted less than a year after the Saint's death, and is now translated irto 
English for the Grst time. ‘ 


MARY BOYLE, HER BOOK: an Autobiography. 


Edited by the late Sir Covrtenar Borte, K.C.B. With Portraits and 
iilusirations, demy 8ro, 10s. 6d. net. (Just out, 








a a ae 1s 
OLD ENGLISH PLATE, Ecclesiastical, Decorative, 
and Domestic, its Makers and Marks. By Wivurren J. Cripps, C.B., 
F.S.A., Author of ‘ College and Corporation Plate, “Old French Plate,” &e, 
— = Illustraticus and upwards of 2,600 Facsimiles of Plate Marks, 
vO, 21s. - ; 
JUST PUBLISHED.—A FINE EDITION, ON LARGE PAPER, with 
Additional Photogravures, crown 4to, £2 2s. net. 





THE SACRED BEETLE. A Popular Treatise on 


Exyptian Scarabs in Art and History. By Joun Wann, F.S.A., Author of 
“« Pyramnids and Progress.” With 500 Examples of Scarabs and many Royal 
Portraits. The Translations by F. LLpweLtyy Grir¥iru, M.A. . Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Just out, 





FINLAND AS IT IS. By Harry pe Winor. With 
Map and numerous Full-page and other Illustrations, large crown tvo, 
9s, uet. 





GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHILDR EN. 





PUSS IN BOOTS. | IJInstrated with 12 Woodcuts in 


Colours, royal 16m, paper boards, 1s. 


AMONG THE FARMYARD PEOPLE. By 
Giana Ditnincusu Prersoy, Llustrate@ by F. C. Gorpoy, Crown Sro, 
53 A 


AMONG THE FOREST PEOPLE. By (Cian 


DripivGpam Pisrson. Llustrated by F.C. Gorpon. Crown Svo, 5s. 


AMONG THE POND PEOPLE. By (tara 


DiLpINcRaM Prersox. With Ulustraticns, crown 8vo, 5s. 


EILEEN’S JOURNEY... A Fairy Tale for Children 
and Yeung Realers, By Ernest ArtHUR Jetr. With Illustrations, fvo, 


vile elces. 6s 
git eiges, 6s. 


THE WORLD OF THE GREAT FOREST. 


How Ammals, Birds, Reptiles, Insects Talk, Think, Work, and Live. By 
Pav vo Cuariir, Author of * Explorations in Equatorial Africa,” . “ The 
Land of the Midnight Sun,” &. With over 50 Illustrations by C. B. 









KN1GaT and J. M. Giersoy. Large crown &vo, 7s, 6d, net. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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